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WAR, 


HE statement that the Emperor of Russia has ordered 

his troops to withdraw from Armenia is perhaps pre- 
mature or unfounded; but all recent accounts concur in 
supporting the conclusion that the invasion of Asiatic 
Turkey has wholly failed. Although it has not yet been 
definitely stated that the Russians have abandoned their 
position on the east of Kars, the siege is so far raised that 
the garrison communicates freely with the relieving force 
outside. Even Turkish generals will scarcely be indolent 
enough to lose the opportunity of reinforcing and re- 
weewing the fortress; and, except in the case of un- 
accountable negligence, the inweahient, if it is renewed, 
must begin once more at tee inni If the 
besieging force has retreated, there must have been 
some difficulty in removing the siege guns which had 
been already placed in position; but it is still uncertain 


whether the Turks will be allowed to continue their ad-: 


vance without a great battle. According to a Russian re- 
port, a considerable force marched some time to the 
assistance of the detachment which took refuge in Bayazid. 
On the other hand, the Turkish general assures his 
Government that the garrison must immediately surren- 
der. Ifthe Russians are compelled to recross the frontier, 
they may perhaps not think it prudent to retain Ardahan, 
which would be immediately invested by the Turks. At 
the beginning of the campaign the Russians established 
their authority in the occupied districts, whiclr they re- 
garded as a permanent conquest. The inhabitants, al- 
though they had no choice as to the transfer 
of their allegiance, will perhaps have to pay heavily 
for their involuntary rebellion. The Russian state- 
ment that the Circassian insurrection has had no influence 
on the movements of the army in Armenia suggests the 
suspicion which it is intended to remove. . If the moun- 
taineers are in arms, it will be the interest of the Turks to 
afford them all possible assistance ; but it is to be regretted 
that the Circassians should incur the heavy penalties which 
will be inflicted when they inevitably submit once more to 
their former conqueror. 

The reports which were circulated a week ago of serious 
conflicts to the south of the Danube proved to be untrue. 
The Russians are still forwarding troops across the river 
and accumulating stores for the supply of the army, while 
the Turks make no attempt to interfere with their 
operations. It is not known whether the absence 
of opposition to the of the river is. to be 
attributed to the imbecility of the generals in 
command, or insufficient stréngth of the 
army. It would seem that the Turks might have 
attacked the first bodies of men which crossed either at 
Galatz or at Simnitza with overwhelming numbers ; and 
if any considerable force of artillery had been collected at 
either point, the bridges might perhaps have been broken. 
It would have been im asible to effect the passage in the 
presence of French, German, or English troops; and it 
may be asserted with equal confidence that, if the Turkish 
ironclads on the river had been manned by English 
sailors, the bridges would have been destroyed long before 
the greater part of the force now in Bulgaria had passed 
the river. No subsequent success will justify the 
apathy which rendered the crossing possible; but the con- 
duct of war by the Turks is sometimes unaccountably 
capricious, and possibly they may display in the passes of 
the Balkan the valour which was wanting on the banks 


of the Danube. The general who has lately defeated the 
Russians in Asia was last year universally regarded as in- 
competent in the petty war with Montenegro. For the 
present the Russians continue their southward progress ; 
and they have occupied without opposition the open town 
of Tirnova. Their diplomacy has been not less busy than 
their arms, for the Servian and Roumanian armies are 
about to effect a diversion to the west of the main line of 
advance. The Russian Government has from the first met 
the overtures of its hamble clients at Belgrade and Bucharest 
with ostensibly neutral or discouraging answers; but 
neither Servia nor Roumania would have moved without 
Russia’s permission or instigation. Immediately after his 
return from Plojesti, Prince Mitan delivered a pacific 
speech to the Skuptschina, which answered in similar lan- 
guage, and then resolved itselfinto secret session, probably 
for the purpose of approving the offensive alliance which 
has been concluded with Roumania. It must not be for- 
gotten that: neither Principality has received a shadow of 
provocation, nor can the Roumanian Government even urge 
the miserable excuse of ethnological sympathy. A more 
wanton war was néver undertaken for purposes which are 
exclysively predatory.. It is difficult to say whether the 
gratpitous attack on Turkey by Roumania or the breach 
of a recent treaty by Servia is the more inexcusable. 
Both aggressions will be encouraged by the sympathy of 
pious and benevolent enemies of Mahometanism. The 
zeal of the auxiliary Principalities will be rewarded, 
perhaps by an increase of territory, and more certainly 
subjection to Russian despotism. If the retri- 
ution were confined to the rulers and their Ministers, any 
retribution which may befall them will produce unqualified 
he regeneration o ia is begun on the . 
inciples which have long prevailed in Poland. The 
Tinsssiben landowners are to be even more completely 
expropridted than the Polish nobility; and they will also 
be expelled from their native country. The Bulgarian 
Christians will probably be disappointed if they expect to 
receive a free gift of the confiscated lands. The Russians 
have heavy expenses to recoup, and the estates from 
which the owners are expelled will probably be sold to 
native purchasers to defray a portion of the cost of the 
campaign. No precedent can be fognd for so sweeping a 
measure of spoliation on religious grounds since the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Sionda: The difficulty of 
reconciling the Mahometan and Christian populations has 
often been recognized; but it was not foreseen that the 
knot would be cnt without scruple by Russia. The 
definitive character of the proposed conquest is shown by 
all shall be transacted in 
the Russian language. garians by this 
time understand the meaning of 
The annexation of Bulgaria involves, as a necessary con- 
dition, the subjection of Roumania. The Russian Govern- 
ment will not tolerate the independence of a State which 
is interposed between its old and new territories. It would 
be interesting to learn whether any section of English 
politicians still blame their Government for not having 
combined with Russia in making war on Turkey. Thein- 
terests of Austria are still the same as when it was believed 
that a Russian conquest of Turkish provinces in Europe 
would be resisted even at the cost of war; but the reasons 


for maintaining peace which were lately stated by the 
| Hungarian Prive Mrnisrer are forcible; and the alliance 
of the three Experors,which, concladed for the purpose of 
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maintaining peace, has been one of the causes of the war, 
is still undissolved. In other words, Austria cannot 
rely either on the support or on the neutrality of 
Germany; and Prince Bismarck is not disposed to 
interrupt the exhausting victories of Russia. Some pro- 
fessional writers have expressed an opinion that a 
second campaign will be necessary before the invader can 
reach Constantinople; but the cowardice or treachery of 
the Turkish generals during the passage of the Danube 
may well encourage the Russians to anticipate earlier 
success. With the close of the war, if not at an earlier time, 
innumerable diplomatic complications will arise. When the 
Turkish Government is compelled to acquiesce in the free 
passage of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, it will be 
difficult for other Powers to oppose a dangerous innovation. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


> part of the English public which, unfortunately 
‘I for itself, has pecuniary reasons for being interested 
in the affairs of Egypt will have learnt, certainly with 
pleasure, and perhaps with surprise, that the July coupon 
of the Unified Debt will be paid; and an additional satis- 
faction will be derived from the fact that the long-pending 
negotiations for the settlement of the claims on the private 
estates of the Viceroy have been brought to a conclusion. 
It is well known that the question whether the coupon of 
the Unified Debt would be paid has been an anxious one. 
But not only have the greatest efforts been made by the 
Vicrroy and his European administrators to uphold the 
credit of Egypt, but Egypt and Egyptian bondholders have 
this year been in luck. The crops have been unusually 
good, and the price of what had to be sold has been acci- 
dentally high. Just as the failure of the French beetroot 
crop tended to raise the price of Egyptian sugar, so the 
outbreak of the war between Russia and Turkey has tended 
to raise the price of Egyptian wheat. It would be foolish 
to rely on the recurrence of circumstances accidentally 
favourable. Fertile as Egypt is, its crops are not always 
good; French beetroot will not always fail; and the sooner 
the war is over between Russia and Turkey the better for 
every one. On the other hand, the persistent anxiety of 
the Viceroy to do the best he can for his foreign creditors, 
and the control of the European administration, which 
every day becomes more effectual, must tell with increased 
force. The precautions against fraud will be stricter, the 
checks on abuses will be stronger. The immense natural 
resources of the country will be more and more developed. 
And Egypt must not be regarded as if its history 
had been that of the rest of the Turkish Empire. While 
the other provinces of Turkey have been sinking year by 
year into a deeper abyss of ruin, excepting where the in- 
dustry of the Christians, as in Bulgaria, has been permitted 
to exercise a counteracting effect, Egypt has thriven, and 
has been nursed by a succession of governors who have at 
least had the sense to try to make their permanent revenue 
larger. Menemet Ati and his descendants have all done 
something to improve cultivation, promote irrigation, and 
make communication more easy. The really weak part of 
Egyptian life is the condition of the agricultural labourer. 
He leads an existence which excites general pity. He 
works on and on in his patient, ineffectual way, only to find 
the taxgatherer ever at his door, and the stick of some petty 
tyrant ever ready to fall on his back. To say that he lives 
the life of a dog is to paint his lot in colours too bright for 
reality. Of course, in a certain sense, he is accustomed to 
his lot, never having known any other; but it is absurd to 
suppose that he is happy under it, and it is certain that he 
does not multiply under it. The population of Egypt is 
not nearly sufficient for what it has todo. It must, there- 
fore, be uncertain whether the existing taxes can be always 
got out of a population which does not increase, and which 
is already constrained to work to the last point of 
its powers. All that can be said is that some signs 
of improvement are already to be seen. As the sphere 
of European administration is enlarged, an indirect pro- 
tection will be extended to the fellah; and the Viceroy 
has begun to let the peasants on his estates work for them- 
selves and sell their produce to him, instead of making 
them work directly for him. It is also as true in Egypt 
as everywhere else that labour properly paid is worth 
much more than either forced labour or labour paid below 
itsvalue. Gradually, therefore, although very gradually, 
the increasing wealth of the country and the increasing 


| itself, not as a new means 
| but as a real power in the country, are all good 


wisdom of its administrators will ensure increased pay-. 
ments and a less precarious existence to the labourer, if 
only the golden goose is not killed, and the labourer ig 
not ground down too early and too completely for any im.. 
provement in his condition to be possible. 

That Egypt should be to a certain extent thriving, that. 
the bondholders should get their money, that the Viceroy 
should be doing his best, that English influence should be 
making itself felt every day more conspicuously, and that 
the new European administration should be showing 
of mystifying creditors, 


things in their way, but they are not nearly enough 
for some bold speculators on the future of Egypt. 


They would wish England to come before the world and 


say resolutely that she would like to have Egypt for her own, 
and was therefore going to take it. Mr. Dicey, who has 
made one of the proposals to this effect, writes not only with 
force and sense, but with great knowledge of Egypt; and 
there is an attractive generosity in the enthusiasm with 
which a foreigner like M. pe LaveteYe not only makes us 
a present of Egypt, but invites us to console ourselves for 
the ultimate loss of India, which he regards as only a 
question of time, by the prospect of penetrating as far as 
we please through Egypt into Africa, and establishing a 
glorious empire over countless millions of negroes. There 
can be no doubt that a proposal to annex Egypt is not to 
England like a proposal to annex any other part of the 
world. We can say of Egypt what we cannot say of any 
other country, that it would be easy to take and easy to 
hold, that to possess it would be in some ways politically 
useful to us, that it would be sure to pay in our hands, that 
we should have no discontent in the annexed population to 
encounter, and that we might without much trouble to our- 
selves confer great and lasting benefits on several millions 
of harmless human beings. But it is difficult to see any 
pretext of right which we could allege as a justification for 
yielding to that combined appeal of self-interest and 
benevolence which has always so strong a fascination for 
the English mind. Egypt has a Government which we 
cannot ignore, of which we have no complaints to make, 
which is always ready to do what we wish, which accepts 
our counsels, which places itself under the control of 
English and other European administrators as far as a 
Government can so place itself if it is to bea Government 
at all. Egypt has, in fact, done exactly what we wanted 
Turkey to do when Lord Saispury went to the Con- 
stantinople Conference. The Turks refused to comply 
with our wishes or to adopt our advice; and all we had 
to say was that they must please themselves. It would be 
the extreme of cynicism if tlie obedience of a Government 
which has taken precisely the opposite course, and has 
listened to us with the utmost readiness, were repaid by 
our calmly declaring that we wanted its territory and were 
going to take it. 


The proposals for the annexation of Egypt were evidently 
inspired by that feverish agitation which always accom- 
panies the outbreak of a great war, which in a panic ran 
down all stocks as if they were suddenly worth nothing, 
which already saw the Russians in Erzeroum, and only 
gave them two months to plant the standard of the Cross 
on the summit of St. Sophia. At such moments possibili- 
ties are discounted as if they were realities, and the imagi- 
nation loves to dwell on the remotest consequences of the 
remotest events. From the entry of the Czar into 
Roumania it seemed only a step to consider what England 
was to do when she had lost India. The whole world was 
viewed as a tumultuous sea on which a few stray planks 
were floating about, and England was expected to seize on 
the first plank she could find. Already this agitation has 
begun to die away, and the annexation of Egypt is only 
heard of on the Stock Exchange. The actual course of 
events has to be watched, and it no longer seems neces 
to say that, if one thing happens, another ought to 
happen. Russia is not so very near Constantinople that we 
need ask what we should do if Russia not only took it, but 
kept it. Every day it becomes more evident that the final 
settlement of Turkish affairs will not be made by Russia 
and Turkey alone. Even if they made a peace without the 
intervention of other Powers, it must be a peace that 
would not seriously displease the rest of Europe. We, too, 
could not annex Egypt without thinking of what other 
Powers would say to it. Naturally so evident a considera- 
tion could not escape the attention of so competent a writer 
as Mr. Dicey, and he has his answer ready. He calculates 
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that. no Power except France would care in the least 
whether we had Egypt or not, and he thinks that 
the presen‘ time, by a rare and beautiful chance, is the 
one moment in history when we could set the opposition 
of France at defiance. A few years ago France would 
certainly have declared war if we had annexed Egypt, and 
.@ few years hence it would be equally sure to declare war. 
But at this particular crisis France cannot afford to make 
‘war against us or any one else, and therefore now is the 
time to seize Egypt. We should indeed be foolish if we 
shrank from profiting by the misfortunes of our friends. 
Such are the views offered for our guidance, and all that 
can be said is that when once British interests get hold of 
the English mind it seems lost to every other considera- 
tion, Kven as a pure matter of policy, it may be doubted 
whether Egypt would be worth having at the cost of pro- 


_ voking the burning animosity which would be awakened 


in France by our taking what would appear an unhand- 
some advantage of its calamities. But, even if we steeled 
ourselves against all consideration for French feeling on the 
subject, we could not escape from an uneasy consciousness 
that we had done rather a mean thing. We should of 
eourse profess to be acting from the purest and best 
motives; but at this time of day it seems hardly decorous 
that England should appear before the world in the 
character of a sort of Methodist Pirate. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION. 


(pHs Bill for allowing the South African provinces to 
form a confederation passed, as might have been ex- 
pected, by an overwhelming majority. Although some 
members agree with Mr. Courtney that the union of the 
colonies is either inexpedient or for the present impractica- 
ble, the minority was perhaps principally interested in the 
recent annexation of the Transvaal. Opposition to Lord 
Carnarvon’s general policy is rendered difficult by the con- 
currence of his predecessors in his present proposals. Lord 
<CarDWELL and Lord Kuimserzey both approve of federation ; 
and Mr. Hucessen, lately Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, argued forcibly against Mr. Courrney’s 
Resolution. The criticisms on the Bill turn partly on 
the application to other colonies of the precedent of 
Canada, and they also consist of prophecies that 
‘the measure will prove inoperative. It is true that the 
Act which constituted the Dominion of Canada had its 
origin in the North American Colonies, and that in the 
present instance the Colonial Office has faken the initiative; 
but if seems reasonable that South Africa should profit by 
the experience which the Imperial Government has acquired 
in a distant region. The principal reason for federation is 
peealiar to the Cape and-the neighbouring States and 
‘Colonies. In Canada there were no tribes of warlike 
.sayages to be managed by coercion or coxciliation. It is 
evidently necessary that the mode of dealing with Zulus 
:and Caffres, and especially the trade in arms, should be 
regulated by uniform legislation ; and federation is less 
-cumbrous than the conclusion of agreements which would 
inevitably lead to intercolonial disputes. The probability 
‘that a permissive Act may remain a dead letter furnishes 
but a feeble argument against the Bill. A native war, or 
‘the accession of a new party to office, might at any 
moment change the policy of the Cape; and, if at any time 
Mr. Motreno or his successors incline to federation, it will 
be convenient that they should find all the necessary 


' machinery ready for use. It was perhaps unfortunate that 


the general question was from the first complicated by 
dissensions between the Eastern and Western parts of the 
colony. In South Africa, as in North America, one object 
of the proposed, federation was to dissolve an existing 
union. The rivalry between Upper and Lower Canada has 
been mitigated by the establishment of the Dominion ; and 
Lord Carnarvon seems to have expected that similar 
results would follow at the Cape. 

Sir Henry Horianp urged strong reasons for fede. 
ration, and he also defended the recent annexation. Mr. 
LowTHER’s speech in moving the second reading contained 
the first official announcement of Lord Carnaryon’s 
adoption of Sir S#epstonn’s Proclamation. 
The decision had been anticipated, both from the nature of 
the case and from the language used by Lord Carnarvon in 
the House of Lords; but there was an irregularity, or 
rather an oddity, in the announcement of an im- 
portant act by the Unprr-Sgcretary in a speech which 


was professedly delivered on a different subject. Mr. 
LowrTHER was more anxious to vindicate the late action of 
the Colonial Office than to defend a Bill which was not 
indeed threatened with serious opposition. Lord CarnaRvon 
may or may not have thought that Sir Tuzopaitus Suep- 
STONE had been precipitate; but he declared, not without 
reason, to the delegates from the Transvaal that the annexa- 
tion once accomplished was irrevocable. In the Commission 
under which Sir Tueopnius SHepstone acted, it was pro- 
vided that no annexation should take place, except with 
the assent either of a representative body or of a sufficient 
number of the inhabitants. The Commissioner scems to 
represent, as a compliance with the prescribed condition, 
the subsequent acquiescenceor submission of the population. 
An annexation effected by a civilian who is accompanied 
by an escort of twenty or fifty policemen bears little 
resemblance to a conquest. Even GaripaLDI, when he 
arrived in a postchaise and occupied Naples, was believed to 
have an army behind him somewhere in Southern Italy. 
Sir Turopuitus Saepstone also knew that an English 
regiment was approaching, but he was so confident that 
he wrote to tell the commanding officer not to hurry his 
troops. The condition of a vote either of the Legislature 
or of the population seems to have been forgotten. All the 
English inhabitants of the Transvaal, and perhaps a 
few of the Dutch, welcome the establishment of English 
sovereignty ; but it is doubtful whether a majority would 
have voted for the abolition of the independence of the 
Republic. Lord Carnarvon has virtually decided that the 
partisans of annexation are sufficient in number. 


Mr. Lowruer was scarcely justified in assuming that the 
House of Commons was familiar with two or three folio 
volumes of South African correspondence. Those who have 
read the letters and despatches would, if they had followed 
them from day to day, scarcely have been prepared for the 
sudden catastrophe. The danger of foreign war seems not 
to have been imminent, though the Zulu Kine had in- 
formed the‘Unglish Government of his purpose of comply- 
ing with a constitutional custom of his predecessors by 
“‘ washing his spears ” in the blood of enemies attacked for 
the prypose. The Government of the Republic was reduced 
to the last stage of helplessness and weakness, and there 
was no money in the treasury; but there is not sufficient 
proof that the emergency was so pressing as to leave no time 
for an application to the Government at home. It would 
be a cause for regret if Netherlanders in Europe con- 
sidered that their kindred in South Africa had been 
harshly or unjustly treated, and it may be hoped that the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal will soon be reconciled to 
their fate. The considerable subvention which is to be 
furnished by the Imperial Treasury will perhaps remove 
some objections. The relief from the danger of a native 
war isa still more considerable advantage; but there is 
reason to fear that the Dutch farmers may in the future as 
in the past resent the interference of the English Govern- 
ment with their peculiar notions of domestic servitude, and 
of the mode of conducting war. Hereafter they will not 
be able to raise troops on the understanding that the 
soldiers are to pay themselves with plunder; nor will they 
be allowed to retain the services of captive children. 

Mr. Courtney had no difficulty in proving that the 
annexation was a reversal of the policy adopted 
twenty-four years ago. The Duke of Newocastie, who 
was generally an ambitious and patriotic Minister, then 
established for the first time the questionable precedent of 
withdrawing the boundaries of the Empire. The Dutch 
farmers, who had been alienated by the restrictions imposed 
by the English Government on slavery, had abandoned 
their settlements and advanced further into the interior, 
for the purpose of placing themselves out of reach of 
interference. A generous permission to enjoy indepen- 
dence had a liberal sound, and it saved much trouble 
for the moment. The Duke of Newcastte, and those 
who approved his policy, had not sufficiently con- 
sidered that all civilized settlers in a country occu- 
pied by barbarians are necessarily united by common 
interest and responsibility. Since the date of the con- 
cession of -independence, the English Government. has 
constantly been compelled to remonstrate against the 
mode in which the Dutch Republics extended their 
boundaries, and against their mode of dealing with the 
native tribes. Mr. Courtney has no authority for the 
assertion that the petty independent States might have 
become valuable neighbours. One of the chief advantages 
of new settlements is to be exempt, like the United States 
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of. America, from neighbouring relations of diplomacy or 
war. The recognition of independence has proved to have 
been a mistake, which is now, as regards the Transvaal, 
corrected at the expense of an apparent deviation from the 
ordinary rules of English policy. Any embarrassments 
which may be caused by the existence of the Orange River 
- Free State must be endured for the present; but the inha- 
bitants of the only remaining Republic will naturally 
suspect the English Government of designs on their inde- 
pendence ; nor will their doubts be removed by the lan- 
guage which was used by some of the speakers in the 
debate. Among the reasons which were urged in favour 
of the annexation of the Transvaal were statements of 
lifficulties which have formerly occurred with the Orange 
River Free State. It might be well that the Government 
should take an early opportunity of disclaiming ambitious 


FRENCH CANDIDATES. 


ata French Ministry has a business on hand which it 
will task its utmost powers to get through with even 
provisional credit. The theory, first of Marshal MacManon 
xnd next of his advisers, is that the great majority of the 
French people are everywhere longing for an woes 
of proving their devotion to the Government. this zeal 
is not to run to waste, it must have an opportunity found 
for it. From the Marsuat’s point of view, the French con- 
stituencies are so many burnt children, very much afraid 
of voting wrong a second time. At the last general 
election there was an unfortunate misapprehension as to 
what was meant by supporting the Marsuat. Many can- 
didates took the pledge with a mental reservation 
which made it stand for nothing more than supporting the 
Republic. When the hour of trial came, this con- 
fession of faith was not found equal to the strain it 
had to undergo. The Marsnat and the Republic 
turned out to be highly dissimilar ideas, and as the 
contrast between them grew plainer, these weak brethren 
inclined more and more to the Republic. There must be 
no such mistake at the next election. Every Conservative 
candidate must be properly tested before he is permitted to 
claim the support of the Government. It will not do to 
trust to natural selection to bring out deputies of the right 
sort. In such a crisis as the present nature must be as- 
sisted. Thus the choice of the Conservative candidates 
devolves entirely on the Government, and the Government 
consequently find themselves in an exceedingly embarrass- 
ing position. They must contest, if not every seat, at least 
a proportion of seats so large that it comes to much 
the same thing as contesting every seat. A private candi- 
date can calculate the chances of success, and decide 
according to his estimate of them. But Govern- 
ments which appeal to the country to show by the 
return of the official candidates that its heart is in 
the right place are bound to assume that the chances 
are almost everywhere in their favour. If they are 
not, the folly of the appeal becomes evident. If they 
are, a Government which left a single chance unutilized 
would at once injure its prospects and damage its reputa- 
tion for statesmanship. Now it is not an easy matter to 
turn out some five hundred candidates to pattern. The 
powers of the official mill will be taxed to the utmost to 

rovide them; and, even if the machinery proves equal 
to the need, the Cabinet may well feel some misgivings as 
to the results of the process. 

In the present case a further difficulty arises from 
the composition of the Goyernment. The coalition on 
which Marshal MacManon leans is not in the least 
single-minded. The return of a Chamber pledged to 
support the Marsuat’s policy would not thoroughly 
satisfy any one except the Marsuat himself. Every 
section of the Conservative party has its own interests to 
consider before those of the Marsnat. If the new 
Chamber contains a Conservative majority, it will have an 
infinitely more important part to play than that which will 
nominally be allotted it. Its provisional and temporary 
work, no doubt, will be to support the Marsnar. But 
in 1880 this function will come to a natural end, and the 
Chamber will have to decide whether the Constitution shall 
be revised. To leave the Constitution as it is will mean 
the maintenance of the Republic, and no Conservative 
deputy who is true to himself or his supporters can give a 
vote which has this effect. To revise the Constitution will 
wean the determination what form of government is to 


take the place of the Republic, and in such a vote as this 
the proportions in which the several elements of the majo. 
rity are represented become of paramount importance, 
The one object of each section of the coalition is to secure 
for itself as large a place as possible in the list of official 
candidates, and upon this point the leaders of a section may 
hold different opinions from the rank and file. It is hard 
to convince a political party that it is unpopular. The 
leaders may have realized this unpleasant fact, because it is 
their business as politicians to calculate chances without 
reference to their own prepossessions. But the members 
of the party have not had the advantage of this train- 
ing, and they allow their hopes to run away with 
them. Left to itself the French Cabinet would pro. 
bably consider before everything else the probability 
that a candidate would get elected. The Ministers have 
agreed to regard the support of the Marsnat as the imme- 
diate object of the coalition, and in so far as this agreement 
is faithfully executed, each Minister will regard a candidate 
of another section with good chances as preferable to a 
candidate of his own section with inferior chances. But 
the supporters of the Ministry will not take this business- 
like view of things. They will admit, perhaps, the theo- 
retical superiority of a candidate with chances over a 
candidate without chances; but they will in most cases 
decline to recognize that their own candidate answers to 
the latter description. 


There is nothing strange, therefore, in the angry con- 
troversy which is now going on with regard to the pro- 
portions in which Bonapartists and Legitimists are to be 
represented in the list of official candidates. According to 
report, the Cabinet has decided to run 330 Bonapartists 
and 115 Legitimists. These, with 80 Orleanists, chosen 
probably on the score of local possessions or popu- 
larity, will make up the total. If this story is even 
approximately true, it shows how thoroughly principles have 
been subordinated to calculation. The Bonapartists are 
not represented in the Cabinet in anything like this pro- 
portion. The Cabinet is essentially a Cabinet of Royalists, 
with one or two able Bonapartist auxiliaries taken in for 
the sake of the services which it is believed they can ren- 
der to the Marsuat’s cause. Yet in the list of official can- 
didates the Bonapartists get the lion’s share. No doubt 
the Cabinet will be well advised in preparing a list of this 
character, provided that they can induce their friends to 
support it heartily. It is objected that at the election of 
1875 the Bonapartist candidates only polled 1,396,888 
votes, against 1,811,949 polled by the Royalists. But the 
circumstances of that election were not identical with those 
of the approaching election. In 1875 the majority of the 
electors were confessedly Republican, and if they remain 
so, the precise complexion of the Conservative candidates 
this autumn matters very little. But the contention of the 
Government is that they havenot remained so; that largenum- 
bersof them, from being Republicans, have become Conserva- 
tives—have become ready, that is, to accept any Govern- 
ment which offers them securities against Radicalism. But 
this readiness does not exclude a certain preference for one 
form of government over another ; and the Cabinet are no 
doubt right in thinking that, if an average Frenchman who 
has until lately been content with the Republic is now 
driven to choose a substitute for the Republic, he will 
choose the Empire rather than the legitimate Monarchy. 
The Empire is not so utterly strange to him; itis not asso- 
ciated with feudal traditions; it did at one time bring 
France great commercial prosperity. If any large number of 
Republicans are to be won over to the Government, the 
recruiting officer will do well to put the Bonapartist colours 
in his cap. There is another reason which is likely to lead 
the Cabinet in the same direction. They must depend v 
greatly on the zeal of their subordinates, and this zeal wi 
be very greatly quickened if it is exerted on behalf 
of a Bonapartist candidate. The inferior official world 
is necessarily Bonapartist rather than Royalist. Official 
life is in France a career for which a man is regularly 
trained, and the Royalists have had no opportunity of 
benefiting by this training. At this moment the staff of 
every prefecture is mainly composed of men who held 
similar posts under the Empire, and a Cabinet which relies 
so confidently on the aid of its subordinates to secure a 
favourable result at the elections cannot afford to ignore 
this material fact. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the supporters 
of the Government will take an equally practical view of 


| thesituation. The Legitimists maintain, not only that they 
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are, but that they are admitted to be, the only party which 
can bring salvation to France. It would seem, therefore, 
that they must either abandon this pretension or decline 
to follow the Cabinet in acting as though it were aban- 
doned. If the Legitimists had been supporting Marshal 
MacManon on the plea that any Conservative Government 
is better than a Radical Government, they might with a 
clear conscience acquiesce in the Ministerial selection. But, 
jnasmuch as their contention ever since the 16th of May 
has been that the Marsa. is to be supported so far and 
so far only as he is likely to pave the way for the restora- 
tion of the Count of Cuamporp, it seems impossible that 
they should not resent a choice of candidates which makes 
the Marsuat’s victory tantamount to a victory of Bona- 

ism. Some at least of the Orleanists are likely to 
find themselves in a similar difficulty. One of their 
organs has just declared that it wishes for Bonapartists 
who are above all Conservatives, not for Conservatives 
who are above all Bonapartists. This is a perfectly 
consistent and respectable wish for the Right Centre to 
entertain; but they will be more than commonly ex- 
pert in self-deception if they can persuade themselves 
that, when the Bonapartists see that their candidates 
are nearly as many again as those of the Royalists, they 
will consent to subordinate their own special interests in 
the way suggested by the Moniteur. Quite apart from the 
initial difficulty of beating the Republicans, the Conserva- 
tive leaders may perhaps find that the difficulty of keeping 
together the troops who are to beat them is greater than 
they can manage to surmount. 


PRESIDENT HAYES AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


I iy! the interval which will elapse before the next Session 
of Congress, American politicians are compelled to 
amuse themselves by discussing the claims of the PrestpenT 
to the confidence of the Republican party. Mr. Hayes 
has thus far consistently pursued the policy which he 
adopted immediately after the election of ceding to the 
Southern States absolute control over their own affairs. 
He bas now recalled all the troops which had been stationed 
in different Southern States for the purpose of maintaining 
order and the supremacy of the dominant party. It is true 
that coercion as it is practised in America would in some 
parts of the Continent of Europe be regarded as culpable 
laxity. Except in a few instances, the Federal troops have 
abstained from direct interference; but their presence was 
in itself a measure of political intimidation. General 
Grant’s military habits of thought disposed him to rely 
on armed force for the repression of movements which 
seemed to him the result of disaffection. Even in the 
United States the possible indifference of military chiefs 
to constitutional freedom has received more than one illus- 
tration. General SHERIDAN once demanded from the Presi- 
dent absolute power over life and property, to be used for 
the suppression of the Democratic party; and it is not 
certain whether the rejection of the proposal was the act 
of the President or of his civilian Ministers. Mr. Hayes 
has now determined to allow the Southern States to exer- 
cise all the rights which they possessed before the civil 
war. The su of the Democrats will, therefore, be 
established throughout the South ; and it is not surprising 
that the Republicans of both sections should denounce a 
policy which is at first sight injurious to their party. The 
Presipent himself and his advisers have sufficient sagacity to 
see that the Democrats would be greatly strengthened by 
the continuance of a meddling and intolerant policy. The 
whole influence of the South will be used against the Re- 
publican y, unless the leaders can be conciliated by 
justice and moderation. It remains to be seen whether 
the Southern leaders will have sufficient good sense and 

nerosity to appreciate the liberal policy of the PRresipENT. 
t would be for the interest of their cause to support him 
against the thoroughgoing partisans who threaten to 
regard him as apostate from their principles. In one or 
two Northern States the majority of the party has separated 
itself from the PresipEnt ; but, with reasonable aid from the 
South, the liberal and reforming section of the Republicans 
“—— to be able to outnumber their opponents. 

e most plausible pretext for Federal intervention in 
the South is derived from the alleged duty of protecting 
the ne . It is certain that the coloured race has a 
claim for protection and security, and the only question 


is whether there is serious risk of a violation of its rights 
and privileges. As long as the negroes controlled the 
government of various States, it was idle to expect that 
the white inhabitants would submit patiently to ‘the 
dominion of their former slaves. The nominees of the 
coloured electors were for the most part shame- 
lessly corrupt, and in any case the natural order 
of society was inverted. The questionable experiment of 
negro suffrage could by no possibility succeed until the 
natural chiefs of the community were restored to their 
proper position. Now that all the Southern States are 
governed by white citizens, negrosuffrage may perhaps some- 
time have a beneficial effect in checking tendencies to 
oppression. The Civil Rights Bill, which vainly purports 
to confer social equality on the lower race, will probably he 
always inoperative for the purposes contemplated by Mr. 
Sumner and his supporters. It is a curious fact that the 
first application of the new law is required in the case, not 
‘of poor coloured labourers, but of rich white bankers. 
Much excitement has been caused at New York 
by the refusal of the manager of a large hotel 
at Saratoga to receive a private capitalist and his family 
as his guest. It appears that the hotel formed part 
of the property of the late Mr. ALExanpER Stewakt, who is 
now represented by Mr. Hutton, a well-known politician 
and lawyer. Alr. Hirron had some Stock Exchange differ- 
ence with a Mr. Sexicmay, and he has thought fit to revenge 
himself by an affront to the Jewish race and religion. It 
is much more surprising that the hotel-keepers in general 
approve of the exclusion which has been enforced at Sara- 
toga, so that the Jews are exposed to vexations which seem 
more suited to the climate of Bucharest than to the liberal 
atmosphere of New York. Some ingenious person sug- 
gested that redress might be obtained under the Civil 
Rights Bill; but it is not known whether one of the richest 
sections of the community will condescend to profit by 
the securities which were provided for Southern negroes. 


In a choice of difficulties, the Presipent has —- 
selected the wisest method of dealing with Southern diffi- 
culties; and Republican malcontents may perhaps eventu- 
ally acquiesce in his policy when they learn that the only 
alternative is the disruption of the party. They will find 
greater difficulty in offering direct opposition to another 
measure which will be still more distasteful to professional 
politicians. Mr. Hayes has, by a formal proclamation, 
forbidden all persons holding Federal employment to 
engage in the business which has principally occupied the 
attention of themselves and their predecessors. No 
Federal officer will henceforth be allowed to take part in 
Conventions or in the other processes of election. There 
is of course no attempt to interfere with their right of 
voting ; but public functionaries will no longer manipulate 
elections for the benefit of themselves and their party. 
It is almost doubtful whether it will be possible to en- 
force a resclution which involves a great constitutional 
change. It may be presumed that office-holders will be 
simultaneously relieved from the income-tax wltich they 
paid in the form of a regular percentage on their salaries 
for the purpose of forming a party fund. Modest and up- 
right functionaries will gladly escape a demand which has 
hitherto been peremptory on their incomes and on their 
time; but, as the party levy was never raised from ir- 
regular gains, many public servants will regard the saving 
as insignificant, while they will deeply resent the loss of 
power. Some Republican politicians, while they profess to 
approve of the PresipENtT’s proclamation, candidly avow 
their inability to understand how elections are henceforth to 
be conducted. The managers of parties indeed arranged the 
necessary combinations ; but to execute their projects they 
required the assistance, not only of unpaid volunteers, but of 
a regular force composed of persons who held office, or 
who expected to hold it. The exclusion of placemen from 
Conventions, if it is effected, will leave the professional 
litician in the condition of a general without an army. 

t is at the same time announced that no public officer will 

be appointed or removed for purely political reasons. It is 
true that the Presipenr finds all the places at his disposal 
in the occupation of his own political supporters; but, if 
the reform was at any time to be introduced, it must be 
instituted by a President, who naturally belongs to the 
dominant party. Permanent tenure of office and disré- 
gard of political claims are the first conditions of the 
efficiency of the Civil Service, and, it may be added, of 


purity of election. It is perhaps hardly likely that so a 
change will be completed at the first attempt. General 
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Grant made no serious effort to overcome the difficulties of 
@ reform; and perhaps Mr. Hares may fail notwithstand- 
ing the hearty aid which he will receive from Mr. Scuurz. 
When competitive examination was introduced in England, 
Prime Ministers and Secretaries of the Treasury were not 
unwilling to be relieved of the irksome burden of petty 
patronage. Senators and Congressmen will not be equally 
-self-denying ; and any opposition which they may offer 
-will be backed by the powerful class of election managers. 
Perhaps the majority of Americans may prefer official 
-efficiency and public honesty to the established system ; but 
the real majority, in default of organization, never feels or 
fully exerts its own strength, except under the pressure 
-of strong excitement. At present, the conduct of the 
PREsIpENt, both in relation to the South and in general 
administration, is probably approved by the soundest 
portion of the community. His former competitor for 
the Republican nomination to the Presidency has now 
become his professed opponent. Mr. Buatne has lately 
denounced the Presipent’s policy in a speech which 
-displays the usual good taste of the class to which he 
belongs. He expressed his hope and belief that the 
English possessions in America would be added to the 
United States by the volantary action of the inhabitants. 
The event is not impossible; but a European orator would 
have felt that the public discussion of such a contingency 
svas a wanton discourtesy to England. 


GERMAN CRITICISMS ON ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


T is not often that Englishmen can derive any serious 
advantage from foreign criticism. To criticize in- 
- structively, a foreigner must not only know the language 
-and the country and English family life, but he must have 
institutions in his own country with which he is intimately 
acquainted, and which are sufficiently like and unlike what 
he finds here, to form a useful standard of comparison. 
. Among the very few critics who can criticize England in this 
way is Dr. Wiese, who has something really worth studying 
to say on our system of higher education, who has examined 
English schools with a care which few Englishmen bestow 
-on them, and who, having been for many years one of the 
highest educational authorities in Prussia, can compare our 
system with that which he has long administered. It 
is the first essential of any criticism of this kind, if it is to 
‘be profitable, that the critic should recognize not only that 
different. systems have different merits, but that each 
: is so bound up with national traditions, feelings, 
-and habits that it cannot be readily changed. If Dr. Wiese 
were merely a German who thought that for English 
-schools to be they must be made like German 
«schools, his book might be applauded in Germany, but for 
Englishmen would not be worth the paper on which it is 
printed. On the contrary, he recogni the great 
vexcellences of English’ public schools. He sees that 
they are inspired by the life of the nation; that they 
turn out manly, honourable, and truthful boys; and 
that the changes recently made in their administration 
refiect the general desire manifested by all classes in 
England to get, if they can, an education at once good in 
itself and suitable to their needs. He acknowledges that 
English boys know the Bible better than German boys 
know it, and he remarks that he has never seen an English 
boy wearing les. Nor is he in any way an.educa- 
tional fanatic. He altogether disapproves the attempt to 
give:to girls the same education as is given to boys, and 
he describes the soothing effect produced on his personal 
feelings by a chance interview with a young Plymouth 
Sister, whose conversation betrayed a tender and refined 
mind, but who did not know a word of French. His 
criticisms are all directed towards points which English- 
men, without abandoning any of their traditional ideas, 
could really discuss with him, and he would find many 
who, at least in es, would agree with the 
views he offers. It is true that he wishes to 
call in the State to remedy the defects he notices, 
and a State control of their higher education would 
appear insufferable to most Englishmen. But, if the 
evils on which he dwells are real evils, it may be hoped 
that we can guard against them in our own way. vern- 
ing bodies and schoolmasters are neither inactive nor averse 
to new ideas. What they want is to see what is right, and 
then they will work towards it. 
The great fault that Dr. Wiese finds with English 


teaching is that it is conducted on a wrong system. The 
teachers do not know what to teach, or how to teach, 
and they are confused and misguided by the delete. 
rious influences of prizes, examinations, and publicity. 
Any one who knows what goes on in even the best 
pablic schools will allow that there is a great. want 
of method and a great want of discipline. There 
is not a sufficient assurance that a boy has made 
one step in learning good before he is asked to take 
another. He reads Evriripes before he knows Greek 
grammar; and in lesson-time the instruction is often 
lifeless and mechanical. The teacher has not studied the 
art of teaching, and he is not sure of working with col- 
leagues who have studied it. Considering the high prices 
paid for teaching and the ability of many of the teachers, 
it is almost incredible that boys should often spend years 
at a public school and leave it knowing scarcely anything 
atall. It is true that many boys work ; but then they work 
under the spur of prizes, examinations, and an unwholesome 
publicity. Against the extreme of school publicity 
there is already something of a reaction. Most public- 
school men and University men will agree that the 
Eton and Harrow match and the University boat- 
race have been spoilt by being turned into sensational 
incidents in London life; and few are not awake to the 
absurdity of the cccasions when a great man comes to dis- 
tribute prizes, and is first lauded because he comes, and 
then in return lauds the school because it is good enough 
for him to come to. Prizes, and examinations, and scholar- 
ships exist, andcannot be done away with; but the real! 
fault to be found with these is that, as matters are at 
present, they are too frequently altogether ontside the 
teaching. The teachers give the prizes, not because they 
wish, but because they are obliged, to give them. Strangers 
examine and strangers give away the scholarships, and 
too often these stranger judges know nothing about boys. 
The defect in almost all examinations is thatthe examiner 
thinks, not of those he examines and of what they can 
know and ought to know, but of what he knows and of what 
happens to interest him or to have tickled his fancy. 
Instances of the oddities and follies of examiners have 
lately been so numerous that the amusement they cause is 
dying away; but Dr. Wiksg adduces one question which 
he lit upon, and which a wondering public will not willingly 
let die. The problem put before the boys who were being 
examined was this—‘ Supposing you were an Israelite in 
“ the time of GrpEon, and wished to make a large fortune, 
“how should you set about it?” The boy who could 
answer this question deserved to be encased in wax and 
exhibited in Madame Tavssaup’s. 


The basis of all Dr. Wiesn’s criticism is that the teachers 
are in a wrong position. Their profession is not sufficiently 
recognized ; they are not expected to qualify themselves 
specially for it; they are not free to make the most of it 
when they have adopted it. It is, he thinks, they who 
should give all prizes, conduct all examinations, bestow all 
scholarships. It is they who should give certificates of 
fitness to the boys when they leave. They ought to be 
provided with better class-rooms than they now have at 
their command, and should be allowed to enforce a stricter 
discipline than is now exacted. They should not be ex- 
pected to conduct such a half-and-half system as that 
which is known by the name of the Modern side of a 
public school, and establishments should be provided 
where boys can seriously and earnestly pursue, under com- 
petent masters, the studies which lie outside the usual course 
of instruction which the public schools adopt. Whatever is 
taught should be taught thoroughly and systematically, and 
neitherthe boys northeteachers should be allowed tooverwork 
themselves. There is much good sense in these sugges- 
tions. They point to a real end, and provide an appropriate 
remedy. But how is the desired result to be attained ? 
Dr. Wisse thinks that it cannot be attained without the 
intervention of the State. He wishes to have a Minister of 
Edueation, and under him provincial educational authori- 
ties, who would require teachers to go through a course of 
special preparation, and who would satisfy themselves that 
the teachers were fit to teach before they granted the cer- 
tificate without which the teachers could not enter their 
profession. It is unnecessary to inquire whether this is 
the best mode of providing England with teachers of 
adequate competence, as it is quite certain that such a 
wholesale intervention of the State would never be 
tolerated here. If boys in England are not to be 
taught well until provincial educational authorities 
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are established, we must be content to sce them 
taught, if not very badly, at least worse than they 
might be taught. But there does not appear to be 
any reason why we should do nothing because we cannot 
do all that’ Dr. Wiese wishes. Any head-master of a lead- 
ing public school who agreed with Dr. Wins in the 
objects to be attained might do much towards securing 
their fulfilment. He could not make a considerable change 
jn a day or a year ; but, in concert with the governing body, 
he might organize the whole teaching of his school on the 
footing which he thought best. He could create for his 
assistants very much the same position which Dr. Wisse 
wishes to see created for them by Government. If he 
succeeded, and his success was evident and notorious, he 
would impose on other head-masters of other schools the 
necessity of following his example. As Dr. Wirse ac- 
knowledges, Englishmen wish to make their educational 
system good, and any reform which commended itself to 
good judges would before very long finda ready acceptance 
every where. : 


THE WELD CASE. 


Gove papers which have just been printed in answer to 
, an address from the House of Commons supply a 
carious illustration of the difficulties of Indian administra- 
tion. One Madras Civil servant has been removed from 
his post and suspended from public employment, and 
another has been censured, for ordering the exhumation of 
a dead body which had been buried on the bank of a reser- 
voir of drinking water at Negapatam. Probably the 

opinion in England on the question as thus stated 
will be that the two Civil servants were in the right, and 
their superiors in the wrong. Nor will this opinion be 
without support from experts of experience and distinc- 
tion. When the case came before the Council of India, 
five members out of twelve voted against Lord Satissury’s 
proposal to approve the action of the Madras Government, 
and this minority included Sir Henre Maiye and General 
Soracuey. In presence of such a division of opinion, it is 
unnecessary te say that the case was 2 difficult one. Many 
considerations found their way into the discussion of it, 
and the acceptance of Lord Sa.ispury’s conclusion will in 
a great measuce depend upon which of these censidera- 
tions is admitted and which rejected. The facts may 
first be stated as they appear in the memorial 
of the persons at whose instance the body was buried in 
this particular place. A Brahmin ef Negapatam died in 
April 1876, two months after he bad become. Sanyasi, 
or Saint. Aecording to the Shastras, the bodies of 
Sanyasis should be interred in places to which the public 
resert for bathing and meditating; and the sexs accord- 
ingly buried tkeir father near a large fresh-water tank, in 
which all the townspeople are aceustomed to bathe, and 
which is also used for driaking and other purposes. The 
ground at the sides of this tank has, they maintain, been 
an immemorial durial-place of Sanyasis of all castes, though 
itis thirty years since the last burial of a Brahmin 
Sanyasi. Funeral ceremonies are also performed there 
for Brahmins who are not Sanyasis; and before 
the burial in question the Brahmin community had 
been allowed by the Municipal Commissioners to in- 
close the piece of ground with a wall in order to ap- 
propriate it more exclusively to these pious uses. 
On the 4th of May, while the family were actually on their 
way to the grave to perform the ceremonies of the fifth 
day after interment, Mr. WeLD, the assistant-magistrate 
at Tanjore, suspended one of the sons, who was a village 
magistrate, and ordered the body to be removed. On the 
following day another of the sons appealed to Mr. Tuomas, 
the district magistrate, representing the shame and 
annoyance which would be entailed on the family by the 
disturbance of the corpse, and offering to adopt at his own 
cost any measures that might be prescribed to prevent 
injury to the water of the tank. Mr. Tuomas approved the 
action of the assistant-magistrate, and on the following day 
Mr. We p issued a formal order to the family to disinter 
the body, under penalty of its being removed by the Go- 
vernment and buried in “ Hathaway’s Park,” a place in 
which night-soil is commonly thrown. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the sons removed the body on the following 
day to another burial-place. As all the ceremonies of 
interment had to be repeated, with certain expiatory cere- 
monies in addition, the family were thus burdened with a 
very heavy additional expense. 


When these facts came to the knowledge of the Madras 
Government, they referred them to the district magistrate 
for explanation. Mr. Tuomas’s answer was to the effect 
that the custom of burying Sanyasis in the neighbourhood 
of frequented watering-places belongs to the same class of 
practices as the burning of widows; that, as a matter of 
fact, this particular tank was not a burial-place for 
Sanyasis; that permission to enclose the ground had been 
obtained under the false pretence of making a bathing- 
place, which showed that the family knew that the con- 
templated burial would have been forbidden if the 
authorities had known of it beforehand ; and that Hatha- 
way’s Park was mentioned in the order as being the only 
piece of ground at the disposal of the municipality. The 
Madras Government held that Mr. Tuomas’s answer did not 
dispose of any of the material facts. They declared itto beclear 
that the border of the tank was a customary burial-place 
for Sanyasis, and that no authority had prohibited its use 
for that purpose. They farther held that all danger to 
health might have been guarded against withoat resorting: 
to disinterment, and that the threat of burial in “ Hatha-. 
“ way’s Park was entirely unjustified by the statute,” and. 
“an insult to the feelings of the entire Brahmin and 
“ Hindoo community, as well as an outrage to decency.” 


Besides punishing the assistant-magistrate and censuring- 


the district magistrate, they ordered the son of the dead man 
to be reinstated in his office, and the family to be reim- 


bursed for the cost of the second burial-place and of the . 


repetition of the funeral ceremonies. In how serious @ 
light the Madras Government viewed the question may 
be judged from a subsequent declaration of Sir NeviLLe 
Cuampertatn, the Commander-in-Chief, that, if conduct 
such as that practised by Mr. Wetp and supported and 
justified by Mr. Tuomas is to find support at the hands 
of the Government, he does not see how we can 
expect to continue to govern India. Lord Satis- 
BuRY, in approving the proceedings of the Madras 


‘Government, declares that Mr. Wexp altogether failed in. 


that watchful regard for the religious feelings of the people: 
which the English Government have traditionally ex- 
hibited, and which is one of the most essential qualifica- 
tions of a Civil servant. 


Sir Heyxry Marne’s dissent, in which General 
concurs, lays great stress on the peculiar position of 
Negapatam as a suspected cholera centre, on the fact that 
cholera springs from the contamination of drinking water 
by decayed organic matter, and on the consequent “ con- 
“ flict between the interests of a large portion of mankind 
“ and the feelings of a single family of Hindoos.” He is 
further of opinion that “‘ the persons who effected the 


“burial showed, by the secresy of their acts, and ‘by the 


“ false pretences employed to cover them, that they were 
** perfectly prepared for the consequences which would 
“ follow detection.”” The sanitary defence of Mr. Wetp’s 
conduct seems to be upset by the offer of the family to go to 
any expense that might be necessary to protect the tank from 
contamination. They might have been made to line the grave 
with concrete, or to take any other precautions. which 
medical authorities might have recommended. If it be 
said that no precautions could have made the burial of a 
dead body in the neighbourhood of the tank safe, it can 
only be said that very much more importance is attached 
to sanitary considerations in India than in this country. 
English saints are not buried in the neighbourhood of 
tanks, owing to the want alike of saints and tanks; but 
nearly every Englishman who dies in the country is buried 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a portion of the village 
water supply. The churchyard has usually houses built 
very near it, and if these houses get their drinking water 


from wells, as in most instances they do,it is almost certain ° 


that these wells are contaminated by decayed organic matter 
from the churchyard. If it was essential to disinter this 
Hindu Sanyasi, it is equally essential to empty most 
English churchyards of their human contents. Englishmen 
do not pay so much reverence to their dead as Hindus ; 
but the sanitary authority which issued such an 
order, even in this country, would not have a 
very pleasant time of it. Something may be said, too, as 
to the character of the water for the purity of which Mr, 
WEL» and Mr. Tuomas were ready to do so much, Mr. R. 
S. Exzis points out that it was one of the ordinary tanks 
of an Indian town, in which hundreds bathe and wash 
their clothes, and which they “defile in the many ways 
“familiar to those who know Indian habits.” Mr. Exus 


may go toe far when he says that “an isolated case of in. 
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“terment on its border would hardly add to its im- 
“ purity’; but it seems safe to say that the water was 
not so pure that it would have run much danger 
from such an interment, supposing that a barrier of 
éoncrete had been interposed awe the grave and the 
tank. When Sir Henry Marve characterizes the burial as 
“surreptitious” and speaks of the “secresy” and the 
“ false pretences ” used by the persons who effected it, he 
seems not to distinguish sufficiently between the burial 
itself and the inclosure of the ground which preceded the 
burial. There is nothing to show that the burial itself 
was secret; on the contrary, the character of the dead 
man and the ceremonies performed at the grave seem to 
necessitate and imply a considerable degree of publicity. 
Secresy in the preparation of the ground there undoubt- 
edly was; and this shows that the sons knew perfectly 
well that what they were going to do was unusual and 
likely to be objected to, and therefore were afraid that, if 
their intention were known, an order prohibiting inter- 
ments for the fature might be issued by the municipality. 
As nosuch order hadbeen issued, they seemto have thought 
that all danger was over, and that they could bury their 
father with impunity. Thus there was clearly a piece of 
sharp practice on their part, but it is one about which, 
as it had succeeded, it might have been best to be 
judiciously silent. The family might justly have been 
roade to pay for the luxury of interment in that particular 
spot, and the municipal authorities might have forbidden 
all similar interments for the future. The object which 
Mr. WeLp and Mr. Tomas had in view would thus have 
been attained at less injury to the dignity of Government 
than was involved in the course thus actually adopted. 
At the same time, while it may be admitted that there 
was some justification for the view of the authorities, most 
people will be disposed to think that undue harshness 
was shown to the Assistant-Magistrate. Of the two 
officers concerned in the business, Mr. THomas has been 
more fortunate than Mr. Weitp. The Madras Govern- 
ment do not seem to have taken into account the fact 
that Mr. Tuomas was the superior magistrate, and that, 
having the opportunity either to rescind, to modify, or to 
confirm the order of his subordinate, he decided to confirm 
it in every respect, and even to rebuke the assistant-magis- 
trate for not issuing it with greater promptitude. If a 
reprimand was sufficient punishment for Mr. Tomas, it 
might, we think, have fairly been counted sufficient punish- 
ment for his subordinate. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE COMMONS. 


Nees question whether Lord Sanpon ought to have 
made his statement on the Education Estimates in 
Committee or out of Committee is one which will 
not excite much interest outside the House of 
Commons. The precedent of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates is not much to the point. In that case it was 
generally felt that the House ought to be put in 
possession of some general view of the extent and growth 
of a department of expenditure with which it had only a 
fragmentary acquaintance. But of the expenditure on 
education it knows already all that there is to be known. 
The discussions that precede the moving of the Estimates 
are usually of more importance than the discussion on the 
Estimates. If the 9 age that the Ministerial statement 
should be made with the Speaker in the chair would have 
restricted the number or length of these preliminary 
debates, it would be clearly objectionable. If, as the 
Cuancettor of the ExcHEeQuer maintained, it would not 
have had this effect, it might as well have been allowed to 
pass. Probably, if the Government had given longer notice 
of their intention, no objection would have been raised. 
When it had been decided that Lord Sanpon’s statement 
was to be deferred until the House had gone into Com- 
mittee, a question of some importance was raised by Mr. 
Sanpersoy. Is it wiser to require elementary teachers to 
be educated ata training college, or to be content with 
ascertaining that they possess the requisite qualifications 
without asking where or how they have obtained them ? 
Mr. Samvetson did not go so far as to maintain that 
ining coll might be dispensed with; but there is 
little doubt that if the system he advocates were adopted, 
training colleges would become fewer and fewer. In 
theory, no doubt, if they supply the best means for 
training teachers, the demand for teachers ought of itself 
to keep them full. What need can there be of compelling 


young men and women to qualify themselves to pass a 
certain examination so long as, without passing it, they 
cannot be admitted teachers? If the qualifications of a 
teacher were such as can be ascertained by examination, 
it would not be easy to answer this question. But the 
qualifications which can be ascertained by examination are 
not co-extensive with the qualifications necessary for a 
good teacher. Examination will test a young man or 
woman’s knowledge of a given book or a given subject, 
and even his or her ability to put that knowledge upon 
paper. - But the power of teaching children, and, still 
more, the power of maintaining discipline among children, 
cannot be reproduced upon paper. Yet these two facul- 
ties are fully as important—indeed it is not too much 
to say that they are a great deal more important— 
than any amount of mere knowledge. A teacher who 
knows very little, but can impart all he knows to the 
children, is a more valuable functionary than a teacher of 
much greater original and acquired ability who has not 
this faculty. The importance of training colleges consists 
in this, that this faculty can be taught. A young man 
who has no special aptitude either for teaching or dis- 
cipline can have this aptitude to some extent put into him. If 
the profession of teacher were entirely open, there would be 
many inducements to candidates to qualify themselves 
elsewhere than at a training college. They might prefer 
not to pledge themselves so definitely to become teachers 
as they do by entering a training college. Every one 
likes to leave the choice of a career open as long as pos- 
sible; and in this way the examination for elementary 
teacherships might become only one out of many strings 
to a candidate’s bow. The result would be that training 
colleges would become less and less popular as time went 
on, until at length the advantages which they confer upon 
elementary teachers would be entirely lost. This objection 
does not touch Mr. Forster’s modified suggestion of day 
training colleges. It would be cheaper to allow students 
to live with their families in the town outside than to 
insist on their being boarded and lodged as well as taught 
within the college precincts. The fact of their going home 
in the evening would not affect their occupations during the 
day, while it would materially lessen the bill for their 
maintenance at the end of the year. 

Sir Joun Luszock has a stronger case when he pleads 
for greater freedom in the choice of extra subjects than 
when he complains that too little attention is paid to 
extra as compared with necessary subjects. The present 
selection of extra subjects seems to be infelicitous. His- 
tory, geography, and grammar are by no means the 
studies best suited for children in elementary schools. 
As soon as @ child has learned to read and write 
and cipher, the time that remains should be devoted 
to the study of subjects that have some bearing on his 
future occupation. In country schools, for example, the 
elements of agricultural chemistry and the meaning of 
familiar agricultural processes should be taught to every 
boy. He should learn why the ground is ploughed and 
manured, why crops are grown in a certain rotation, why 
the land should be kept clear of weeds. Now that agri- 
cultural machinery has come so much more into use, some 
elementary instruction in the principles on which it depends, 
and in the mode of its working, might be added in the case 
of older or more forward boys. If the agricultural 
labourer is to be made more intelligent, it must be through 
the medium of his daily labour. Make him understand and 
feel interested in that, and you will have done far more for 
him than by giving him a smattering of history or grammar, 
which is sure to desert him as soon as he leaves school. 
There will be very much less danger of this unsatisfac- 
tory result in the case of a boy who has learned the 
meaning of the labour in which he is constantly en- 
gaged, because he will be brought in contact with what 
he has learnt at every stage of his work. The selection 
of extra subjects in town schools presents greater diffi- 
culties, because, except in a few districts, there is no 
occupation so generally diffused as agriculture is in the 
rural districts. But the elementary principles of machinery 
are the common property of many industries; and there 
would not be much difficulty in drawing up a course of in- 
struction which should have in it something that would in- 
terest most classes of town children, at all events in the 
manufacturing counties. In London and some other towns 
the attempt to teach history and grammar might be pursued 
with the object of providing the means of comparison be- 
tween the systems of general and special training. 

Mr. CuAMBERLAIN’s speech was important rather as an 
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indication of future policy than as a suggestion for im- 
mediate action. He maintains that the difficulty of com- 
pulsion is in the vast majority of instances a diffi- 
culty of fees; that, if elementary schools were free, 
they would be filled without difficulty; and that the 
obstacles in the way of enforcing school attendance 
are so many that we shall in the end be compelled to make 
such enforcement unnecessary by abolishing school fees. 
If the conviction that it is the fees that really keep children 
away from school becomes general, the establishment of free 
schools will not be long delayed. At present, however, 
the more common impression is that the causes which 
prevent regular attendance at school cannot be reduced to 
any single formula. The unwillingness of parents to be at 
the trouble of seeing that their children go to school, their 
preference for the child’s wages over the child’s advantage, 
the difficulty of dispensing with a child’s services, these 
and the like are the causes to which that deficient and irre- 
gular attendance of which every School Inspector com- 
plains is usually set down. It is possible, however, that 
all these pleas may be subordinate in the ordinary parent’s 
estimation to the paramount, though unexpressed, dislike 
to paying threepence a week for each child he has at 
school. If Mr. Cuambertatn’s plan is tried, there will 
probably be a large diversion of educational and other 
endowments from the purposes to which they are at present 
applied to the promotion of elementary education. In the 
meantime it would be a curious turning of the tables on 
the School Boards if some voluntary schools would try the 
experiment of abolishing school fees. With the dislike 
of compulsory rating which, notwithstanding the con- 
trary indication supplied by the elections for the London 
School Board last November, is still probably felt through- 
out the country, a move which relieved the ratepayers 
of a considerable and increasing burden would pro- 
bably give the voluntary system a decided, if temporary, 
advantage. No doubt the cost of such an experiment 
would be very great; but as time goes on it seems likely 
that the liberality which maintains voluntary schools will 
become individual rather than general, and to open a free 
school which is likely to be full may have more attraction 
for a single munificent giver than to open a school which 
is in part dependent on the payments of the children, and 
the managers of which can consequently never rely upon 
seeing their benches filled. There would at least be the 
interest of a novel experiment coupled with the possibility 
of a large gain in popularity and influence. 


RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


N article on the future relations of the working classes 
towards Catholicism has lately appeared in a religious 
quarterly, and it opens up a —o of some interest, though it 
is one on which it is impossible to pronounce any very confident 
decision. The remark constantly repeated in various forms that 
the Reformation was the first act of the Revolution, or, as Mr. 
Lecky expresses it, that the Reformation, being essentially a revolt 
against existing authority, gave an impetus to the democratic 
movement throughout Europe, will be familiar enough to our 
readers. And there isa good deal of force in this view, though 
such was not generally —— the intention of the leading 
reformers, or the direct and immediate result of their action. The 
Anabaptist outbreak was sternly denounced by Luther; and 
indeed Protestantism, by removing or weakening the influence of 
its great spiritual rival, played into the hands of the secular power, 
which for the next century attained an exclusive and tyrannical 
ag, reece previously unknown, both in England and Germany. 
France the Huguenots were anti-monarchical for the same 
reason that they were anti-national, because the monarchy and 
nation sided with the old faith, and hence from the first they made 
common cause with the enemies of France, and thereby seriously 
damaged their own position in the country. But this was rather 
in self-defence—just as English Protestants under Mary protested 
against “ the monstrous regiment of women,” which they were 
the first to welcome under her successor—than from any conscious 
and fixed idea of revolutionary politics. Still it remains true, and 
could not well fail to be true, that in the long run the Reforma- 
tion favoured the advance of dem - To shake the principle 
of authority in one great sphere of thought and life is to weaken 
its hold altogether, and in this sense it is not untrue to say that 
Luther was the progenitor of Voltaire and of those who in the 
next generation carried the Encyclopedist theories to their 
legitimate practical result. But then it is not true to say that the 
Reformation was the work of the masses ; least of all in England, 
where it was forced on them from above by the sovereign autho- 
“ty, supported to some extent by the middle class, but not by the 
old aristocracy, and — the active opposition of the working 
Classes, as manifested in the “ Pilgrimage of Grace” and else- 
where. When the writer to whom we have already referred says 


that “the religion of the lower orders in England under Henry VIL 
was Catholic, and what would now be called Ultramontane,” 
he is right in his main fact; only the Catholicism of that 
day differed materially, and nowhere more so than in England, 
from modern ultramontanism. Of theological controversies about 
the exact limits of papal jurisdiction and infallibility the working 
classes, then as now, of course knew nothing, and cared less, but 
the peculiar spirit of what is now called ultramontanism would 
have been quite alien to the religious temper of medizeval England. 
This however is by the way. 

Mr. Brewer has stated the case fairly enough in his Introduction 
to the collection of Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
where he says that “long down into the reign of Elizabeth, 
according to the testimony of a modern historian, the old faith 
still numbered a majority of adherents in England. The experi- 
ment would have been hazardous at any time from Henry VIII. to 
the Spanish invasion "—which last, by the way, tested the ultra- 
montane rather than the Catholic temper of the nation—“ if a plebi- 
scite could have been impartially taken of the religious sentiments 
of the people.” This of course proves that “the old faith” was 
still popular, and Mr. Brewer seems to think that, when it ceased to 
be so, no other took its place. He goes on to observe that “the 
Reformed Church of England has always found its strongest hold in 
the middle classes of this country; unlike Dissent, e Roman 
Catholicism, whose influence is with the upper and lower, and 
little with the classes between the two.” is language how- 
ever requires some explanation. It is not clear whether the 
writer means that Roman Catholicism and Dissent have - 
tively influenced the upper and lower classes, or that the two rival 
creeds have shared between them the control of both classes alike. 
Neither statement would be quite accurate. Dissent has never 
touched the upper classes at all, and the Church of Rome retained 
a hold on the lower longer than on the middle class—an ex- 
clusive and permanent hold if the Irish are to be taken into 
account—while the Church of England has been more successful 
with the upper and lower orders than with the middle class, if 
the lower middle or artisan class is to be included in the category, 
among whom Dissent has found its most congenial home. In 
country districts something of the old Catholic tradition lingered 
on a long time after the Reformation, if it does not even linger still, 
and it naturally found more support in the Church of England 
than among the sectaries. An undefined sense of the importance 


‘of regular clerical ministrations for baptism and at the hour of 


death, and a vague but awful reverence for the Eucharist, are 
instances of what we mean. Nor is it difficult to understand, 
apart from all theological considerations, why a faith which appeals 
strongly to their simple apprehension, and interpenetrates 
the whole texture of their daily life, should cast # spell over “the dim 
common populations,” which there is nothing to rival in what may 
be considered a purer but is to them a subtler and less practical or 
intelligible pad j This is very happily expressed in a passage in Mr. 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, which indeed, like a very simHar one 
somewhere in Mr. Froude’s Short Studies, is consciously or uncon- 
sciously paraphrased from an eloquent panegyric of Goethe on the 
genius of Catholicism. Mr. Bryce says:— 

A life in the Church, for the Church, through the Church ; a life which 
she blessed in Mass at morning and sent to peaceful rest by the vesper 
hymn ; a life which she supported by the constantly recurring stimulus of 
the Sacraments, relieving it by confession, purifying it by penance, ad- 
monishing it by the presentation of visible objects for contemplution and 
worship—this was the life which they of the middle ages conceived of as 
the rightful life for man ; it was the actual life of many, the ideal of all. 
The unseen world was so unceasingly pointed to, and its dependence on the 
seen so entirely felt, that the barrier between the two seemed to disappear. 

The words we have italicized may be said to contain the 
gist of the matter. It was just this vivid “ presentation” of 
unseen verities to the popular mind—not merely in books or 
sermons partially and imperfectly apprehended at best, but in out- 
ward forms and a | grr recurrence of daily observances and 
rites and festivals—that impressed them so deeply on the popular 
imagination and made them into a solace and rule of life. And if 
this is true of the past, it is not to be supposed that the nature of 
the working-men of the present is fundamentally changed. Human 
nature is substantially the same in all ages, and the variations are 
slightest in those classes which are least amenable to the shifting 
or advancing tendencies of intellectual culture. Nor are we lett 
entirely to conjecture here. Roman Catholicism was for awhile 
forcibly suppressed in roy erg and it has never since then been in 
a position to recover its hold over the mass of the English as dis- 
tinct from the Irish poor. It may be feared that their religious 
belief has too often been of the vaguest and most unpractical kind, 
but it is worth while — os sort of religion has generally 
taken hold of them, when they have fallen under such influ- 
ences at all. Two very opposite examples will serve, if we 
mistake not, to illustrate the point on which we have been 
dwelling. We need not stay to discuss now the marvellous bat 
transient power of Wesley's preaching, for that was chiefly 

rsonal, though it might undoubtedly have been utilized 
or permanent ends, if the Church of England, as Macaulay 
puts it, had understood as well how to appropriate the ser- 
vices of Wesley as the Church of Rome understuod how to ap- 
propriate Ignatius Loyola. But it has been said—and we Lc<lieve 
correctly—that “religion in England among the working classes 
is most real in Cornwall, and Cornwall is, cr was till recently, the 
land of Dissent and Little Bethels.” The writer we have quoted was 
perhaps not aware of what happens to be within our own knowledge, 
that within living memory Scriptural dramas of a rude kind, much 
after the model of the medizval miracle plays, used to be popular 
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among Cornish Dissenters, and have been proved by experience to | 
leave a lifelong religious impression on those who witnessed them. | 
Similar performances, we need hardly remind our readers, have been — 
quite recently introduced into Nonconformist chapelselsewhere. Let 
us turn from the Cornish Dissenters to a very different body of reli- 
gionists—the so-called Ritualists. We pointed out the other day 
that they have somehow managed to secure a hearing from the 
lower orders which the alien thandedian movement, guided by 
the splendid genius of Newman, entirely failed to obtain. The 
“Church of England Working Men’s Society "—we believe that 
is its correct designation—afiords some evidence, not at all neces- 
sarily of the truth of their teaching, but of their having struck a 
chord to which members of a class found to be beyond the reach 
of ordinary religious influences have been willing to respond, 
and one cannot but remember that, whatever be the merits or 
demerits of Ritualism in a doctrinal and ecclesiastical sense, it 
does, like the Cornish miracle plays, and in a far more sys- 
tematic and impressive manner, ofler that vivid “ ntation of 
-_ objects for contemplation and worship” to which Mr. Bryce 

ers. 

A question thus arises whether the future religion of the work- 
ing classes, if they are to have one, is likely to be rather of the 
Catholic than of 


irreligion, among the masses of Protestant Germany, to which 
we called attention only the other day, and which is strikingly 
brought out in the recent work on German Home Life by an 
Englishwoman who appears to have had good opportunities of 
examining the subject. The question derives an additional in- 
terest from the suggestion which has been thrown out in some 
uarters,as well Ultramontane as Protestant, that the Papacy might 
oa see the prudence of abandoning its traditional policy of 
alliance with royal and aristocratic power, and turn to the de- 
mocracy. There is nothing at all inconceivable in such a pro- 
gramme, which has more than once been hinted at in recent 
publications of Cardinal Manning's; and precedents for it 
might be found in the papal history of the past. That how- 
ever is too wide a subject to discuss here. But a plaus- 
ible objection to what has been already said might be drawn 
from the circumstances of France, and on this a word may be 
added before we conclude. Protestantism, as we said just now, 
never gained any seal hold on the national mind of France, but the 
violent and impolitic repression of all dissent from the established 
faith combined with other causes to precipitate the wild agony of 
the Revolution. As Frederick Schlegel justly observes, the in- 
iquitous revocation of the Edict of Nantes left “all the great 
problems of moral life unsolved, and the hostile and fermenting 
elements of Protestantism, or a species of semi-protestantism, 
retained their full force, till, a hundred years after this arbitrary 
proceeding, an immense and formidable reaction occurred in 
the breaking out of the great Revolution,” which must be re- 
ed “in no other light than as « religious war, having 
r its object a formal separation not only from the Church, 
but from all Christianity.” We are apt to forget that 
the contest lasted long enough to effect a complete rupture 
with the past religious life of the country, so that a whole 
tion grew up with no religious training at all, as is curiously 
ustrated in the story that the young soldiers of Napoleon’s army 
in Syria used constantly to ask how it had come to that 
Palestine was called “the Holy Land”? Napoleon ‘diosa at a 
later date recognised the political necessity for “ restoring religion,” 
and he restored it, not only in its Catholic form, as was inevitable, 
but under conditions which gave an unprecedented impulse to 
Ultramontanism, by making a clean sweep of the old ican 
traditions, and placing the reconstituted French episcopate under 
the absolute control of the Pope, in the fond illusion—eminently 
characteristic of its author—that he could make the Pope into his 
own “head chaplain.” But the mischief had been accomplished 
then, and the ministers of religion had to begin their work de novo, 
aa though engaged in the conversion ofa heathen land. When public 
worship was first restored, there were not fifty communicants in 
Paris. A great revival no doubt has taken place since then, but it is 
only fair to remember in estimating the present religious state of the 
French working classes that their yoann os a growth of the 
last sixty or seventy years, sharply marked off by an interval of 
some twenty years of blank atheism from the religious life of the 
Serfal, If infidelity is still rife among them, that is nothing won- 
and affords no proof that their instincts are inherently ir- 
religious. Still less is there any sign either in France or Italy 
of a popular disposition towards Protestantism, in spite of the 
jubilant prognostications of Exeter Hall and the occasional appari- 
tion of an Evangelical temple, even under the shadow of the 
Vatican. And it may be doubted whether any possible religious 
future of the English working-man will be modelled on the cold 
proprieties of the “ Dearly beloved,” as it was ministered in the 
worship of our fathers reg still saat pa in the cherished 
ideal of episcopal manifestos and “ aggrieved parishioners,” or the 
stern simplicity of Salem and Ebsnezer. 


PLAIN TRUTH. 


has been asserted, as we have lately been reminded, by .a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist that, if you wish to deceive people, you 
ing the naked 


Protestant type. And some negative evidence | 
on this point may be found.in the present state of religion, or | 


can find no surer way of reaching your end than 
truth. There is undoubtedly some foundation for this seemingly 


paradoxical statement. In one of his sketches Edgar Poe has 
described how a sharp schoolboy always managed to outwit his 
adversaries at a certain game of chance by a perceptive and histri- 
onic power greater than theirs. He would discover, by moulding 
his face, and with it his intelligence, to the likeness of theirs, 
whether they were stupid enough to be deceived by a mere mis- 
statement, sharp enough to take the truth for a he, or again so 
keen-witted as to see through the truth-telling manceuvre, and so 
take/for different reasons, the same ground as that occupied by the 
stupid ones. The theory of Poe's schoolboy has doubtless been 
ut into practice many a time, consciously or unconsciously, by 
AFissisei poi sportsmen and gamblers of every kind in playing poker, 
brag, and all games which depend upon daring and facial power. 
The employment or development of this method may be observed 
daily in some form in the interchange of social courtesies. 
People who are in the habit of making excuses must of neces- 
sity be more or less well up in it; and many of them have 
doubtless learnt that its success sometimes depends upon its being 
boldly reduced to the absurd. For instance, there is the story 
of an undergraduate who had missed both his chapels on a 
Sunday, and wrote to*his Dean :—“ Dear sir, I extremely regret 
that I did not attend chapel yesterday. Iwas not awake in the 
morning, and I fell asleep in the evening.” In this case the 
explanation happened to be strictly true, and was accepted pos- 
sibly because the Dean could not imagine any undergraduate 
inventing an excuse so bald and unadorned. Its being taken may, 
however, pass as an illustration of the fact that misleading state- 
ments may easily pass current by reason of their sheer simplicity 
and improbability. The course of reasoning in the mind of the 
person who accepts them is something to this effect:—“No one 
could be so foolish as to expect that an assertion of this kind 
could be believed if he had invented it. At any rate, no 
one could expect to take in me by so palpable and gross 
an imposition. Therefore, what has been said must be 
accurate.” In other words, it is certainly true because it 
is obviously false. It never occurs to the man who makes 
these reflections that the other man is capable of taking into 
account that form of vanity which assures its possessor that no 
one can be ignorant of his sharp perception, or try to hoodwink 
him by a patent imposition. 

A singular instance of what can be done by a bold use of 
this knowledge is given in an incident which oceurs in Vingt 
ans aprés. Dumas, who is, to our thinking, too little recognized 
as one of the greatest masters, in every sense, of fiction who 
have ever lived, knew human nature at least as well as Edgar 
Poe, who was in a narrower sense also a master of his art. This 
knowledge gave him the power of describing the escape of Mazarin 
from Paris in a way which a shallower student of humanity might 
have rejected as too impossible. The carriage which contains 
him, with D’Artagnan and Porthos sitting one on each side of 
him, is stopped at the barrier by the guards. “ Whom have you 
in there?” cries the captain of the guard. ‘ Mazarin,” reply the 
musketeers, and the carriage rolls quietly on amid the laughter 
of the people especially set there to stop it. It is, however, not 
only when questions of life and death are involved, but, as we 
have said, in almost every ordinary circumstance of life, 
that a lknowledge of the method of making truth seem a lie 
may be used with advantage. A man may employ it to cover his 
pet vices, a woman to conceal her age, and both to make them- 


| selves seem better than they really are. The person who asserts 


that he has done this or that seemingly generous action from 
purely interested motives will find very few people to believe him. 

nm the contrary, most people will give him additional credit for 
attempting to conceal a merit which he is in reality taking the 
surest means to proclaim. It may be perfectly true that his motive 
was selfish ; yet the more he himself says so the more he will be 
likely to be held by the majority as a beneticent and disinterested 

i He hides his vice by pointing at it just as, to refer agai 
to Edgar Poe, the Minister hid the purloined letter 
the wary eyes of the police by thrusting it in their faces until the 
superior intelligence of Dupin discovered the trick. 

A ey ma can be so easily and advantageously applied 
to human dealings is sure to be used sooner or later in every new 
shape which the affairs of men assume, and it is its employment in 
the modernscienceofadvertisement that hassuggested to us thereflec- 
tions above recorded. The forms which advertisement takes in these 
days are so many that a monograph might without much difficulty 
be written on the subject. The various shapes of the puff positive 
have, however, grown so common that we may hope soon to see 
them abandoned in favour of the puff indirect by all real masters 
of the art. And those who, being students, desire to be masters 
might derive some profit from the study of a little work called Le 
Deuil. The ingenious author of this, M. Mercier, has in his open- 
ing es shown himself to be well acquainted with the feat 
which we have discussed of diverting suspicion by audaciously 
inviting it. His production is dedicated to the proprietor of a 
well-known warehouse in London, whom he informs 
that, in the course of inquiries demanded by certain literary work 
to which he devoted himself during his stay in E d, he had 
occasion to collect all the information he could on the subject oi 


‘|: mourning. When he had done this it seemed to him that the 
‘information was not altogether without interest, and, having 


disco- 


vered thatno work on mourningalready existed, he resolved to bestow 
his learning on the world. For this resolution we cannot, of course, be 
we should be yet better pleased if M. Mercier had 
were the certain literary works in the course of 


too grateful; but 
informed us 
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which he had to collect information about mourning, and whether 
they are in fact: any other than the work which we are now con- 
sidering. “On pourrait si dans cet ouvrage une lacune,” 
says M. Mercier, with becoming modesty. “Il y manque un 
chapitre important, que j'ai omis 4 dessein: le Deuil, sous ses 
formes diverses, fait l'objet de toute une industrie importante, qui 
oceupe un nombre considérable de mains et d’esprits. J aurais 
pu eutrer & ce sujet dans quelques détails intéressants; mais il 
est si difficile, de nos jours, de ne pas confondre la critique im- 
jale avec ce que nous appelons en France ‘ la Réclame,’ que 
jai préféré écarter de cet currag tout ce qui n’était pas d'un 
intérét exclusivement littéraire, historique, artistique, ou simple- 
ment mondain, La partie industrielle et commerciale est donc 
absolument laissée de cété.” There is an artful and ae 
candour about this which compels our admiration. When 
Mercier has so simply confessed the difficulty of not mixing 
up criticism with puffery, and so nobly left a gap in his 
work in deference to his own high La ay a it should be im- 
possible to suppose that he composed Le Deusl for the sake 
of anything beyond telling us facts of un interest either literary, 
historical, artistic, or simply worldly. M. Mercier’s literary and 
artistic information will no doubt be extremely welcome to the 
many people who have long languished for information on the 
subject of mourning, and never thought of looking for it in the 
pages of a cyclopedia. It is true that cyclopedias do not contain 
the copies of orders for Court mourning which M. Mercier has 
potion <a at the Lord Chamberlain’s office, having first in vain 
tried to find them at the British Museum. We must confess also 
that we. are indebted to M. Mercier for the explanation of the 
colours adopted by various nations to denote mourning. White, 
which. is the mourning colour of Japan, as it formerly was of 
Spain, denotes purity; yellow, which is that of China, indicates 
that human aspirations end in death, because leaves when they fall 
and flowers when they fade turn yellow. Brown is the colour of 
the earth “oi retourne le défunt” ; black signifies the loss of life 
and light; blue expresses the happiness that one hopes the 
departed has found in another world; while purple and 
violet being, according to M. Mercier, mixtures of black and blue, 
express a combination of hope and regret. It will be noticed 
that M. Mercier gives no explanation of the scarlet which used to 
be worn as mourning by the kings of France; but this is only a 
trifling omission in a work which, but for one fatal blot, we might 
with admiration as a proof of the writer's skill in his art. 
We have quoted M. Mercier’s statement of how.he has left a 
gap in his work because “il est si dificile, de nos jours, de- ne 
pas confondre la critique impartiale avec ce que nous appelons 
en France ‘la Réclame’”; and if this statement bad not been 
practically contradicted, we might have regarded Le Deuil 
as a work well nigh perfect of its kind. If no reference 
beyond that in the Dedication had been made to the cele- 
brated mourning warehouse, if the thing had been kept with- 
in the. limits of delicate. suggestion, then we would have 
hailed it with joy-as the first sign of that new era in the science of 
advertisement which we yet hope to see. But this was not to be. 
M. Mercier, we fear, is not the mam to head this onward move- 
ment. He has cruelly dashed all our hopes by an ingenious 
evasion, of his self-im restraint at the end of his work, True, 
he has kept to the letter of his promise, but the artistic spirit 
which we had hoped inspired it is evidently wanting in him. 
“ L’Etude suivante,” he writes, when his own work is finished, 
“due & la plume d'un auteur moderne célébre dans la littérature 
anglaise, trouve ici naturellement sa place, et ne sera pas lue sans 
intérét.” We cannot agree with M. Mercier. The commonplace 
specimen of the puff direct in English which follows this sentence 
is in glaring contrast to his own skilful use of the indirect method, 
as may be.guessed from this extract from its conclusion. “It is 
by no means infrequent to meet, in first-class railway carriages on 
our great lines, on the quarter-decks of steamers on the Scottish 
rivers and lochs, even to those of the remotest Highlands, or on a 
return voyage in one of the magnificent steamships of the Cunard 
line, the courteous and experienced employés of the house of —— 
all. bent on ing out their mission—which is, naturally, 
‘ Mourning with tact, and with discrimination.” 
It is difficult to forgive M. Mercier for having thus spoilt what 
might have been a brilliant and finished specimen of his art. We 
can only cherish a hope that he was over-persuaded into this course 


SOCIAL, TENDENCLES IN INDTIA.. 


HE occasional discussions of the press on native Indian 

- opinion make singularly little use of the light which the ten- 
dencies and results of contemporary Indian legislation throw on 
that very important question. English confidence in Indian loyalty 
is always an inference from such @ priori considerations as native 
respect for the might of England, confidence in her justice, and the 
supposed conviction of all rightly constituted Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans that they can derive no benefit whatever from a change of 
masters. This, however, isthe argument of faith; and practical men 
will pre‘er the very definite reasons for that faith which are apparent 
in certain striking phenomena of native life and specially cha- 
racteristic of the Anglo-India of our Ret f The present is the-era, 
from the era of battles 
and conquests ending with the Mutiny. India’s age of romance 


has vanished, to be succeeded by a prosaic age of main drainage, 


vaccination, primary schools, industrial and agricultural statistics, 
Even our own “ permissive ” invention—though not in Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s special application of it—is becoming gradually accli-. 
matized. Lut, further, these educational and sanitary measures 
must be taken in connexion with a third class, such as the 
formation of municipalities and local committees, of honorary native: 
magistracies in provinces like Bengal and the North-West, of a 
native Civil Service for the former, and the reservation: for natives 
of certain important offices under the Government of the 
latter. Obviously no better assurance of native loyalty need be 
required than the fact that the people show not merely a passive 
appreciation of such measures, but also a growing tendency 
to share in their administration—that is, to practise that lesson 
of self-help which it is the main object of Indian internal legis- 
lation to teach. If, for instance, we find constantly increasing and | 
widely spread indications of both these among the Mehomedans, | 
we are fairly entitled to conclude that they are learning to con- 
sider themselves subjects of the Queen first and of the “Oaliph” 
next, supposing them to believe in the existence of such a per 
sonage ; and we may decline to feel alarmed because forty millions” 
of them have presented the Sultan with a war contribution amount~ 
ing to the price of a rajah’s wedding feast: Are our Romany 
Catholic countrymen, it might be asked, disloyal because: they: 
have sent deputations of pilgrims to Rome, and liberal offerings for~ 
the consolation of his Holiness in captivity? In brief, the native~. 


opinion question may nowadays be answered under conditions of © 
which the earlier English, like their Mogul predecessors, had little-. 


or no conception. It becomes part of the wider question of a social 
change under circunfstances which are wholly unique, and which 


deserve attention at a time when European political discussion _ 


turns on the condition and prospects of subject races. 
The bare mention of the measures above-named might tempt’ 


some persons to repeat the old accusation against the over-refine- - 


ment of Indian government. Nevertheless the effort’ to ad 

legislative innovations to the wants and capabilities of the people 
can hardly escape the notice of thegmost careless observer. e 
of the chief purposes of the statistical surveys’ of ‘all sorts which 


have been in progress throughout the length and breadth: of India - 
since the reign of Lord Mayo, is to render out by > meee 


of the country as “ native,” so to speak, as possible. The Bengak 
surveys, for example, have revealed the existence of many 
institutions which have survived the wars and revolutions of cen- 


turies, and which may be turned into an admirable machinery for - 


local administration in native hands. Thus it happens that those 
very measures—the educational and the: municipal—which an. 


Englishman would almost instinctively select as the leading in~- 


stances of over-legislation, are precisely those wherein the: 


indigenous adaptation is most apparent, and which are advancing ~ 
the most closely on lines marked out for us in the past history of © 


the people. It may be observed that this fact of historic sequence - 
would count for much in the estimate of future results even 
if there were little’ to boast of now in the way of actual 
achievement. No doubt the Indian educational system, as. 


it is understood in England, is an astonishing example of © 


over-refinement. One might name more than one college whose 
students are undergoing painful drill in the elements of English 

when they are supposed to be engaged in solving the 
mystery of existence, with Bishop Berkeley, Kant, and Hamilton: 
its sole distinction was to have spoiled some five thousand rustic 
careers for the barren glory of a“ B.A.” But, in the first 
high education represents only a small fraction of the total work; 
and, in the second place, it is steadily adapting 
comanenert The native college of the future will be the last 


in an educational chain, of which the patshala, or indigenous - 


school, will be the first. The ess has, of course, been carried 
to a higher stage in some ag than in others; but the main. 
educational effort throughout British India is concentrated on 
vernacular instruction by means of a native machinery under con- - 
stant improvement, and ultimately intended to be almost, if’ 
not altogether, self-supporting. In Burmah many hundreds 
of “lay” and Buddhist monastic schools have voluntarily 
invited State inspection. The nineteen hundred indigenous 
schools supervised by the Bengal Government in 1871 have 
increased to about fourteen thousand. The Bengal system is the 
cheapest in the world; and it promises to become one of the most 
effective. The official Report states that it was received with “a 
sort of enthusiasm,” that it has “exceeded all’ our expectations.” 
A most striking proof of the popularity of pri and secon 
education is the increasing liberality of the school budgets seal 
by municipalities and local Committees; and this is ially the 
case in' the North-West, where the elective system has per 
been more extensively tried than in any other province. In Oudh, 
where's small beginning has been made with: those “Téachend 
as many as thirty-five per cent. o primary school buildings 
granted rent-free by the 
But, in the next place, the most remarkable feature of thia 
development is the Mahomedan share in it. And nowhere is this 
fact more unmistakable than in the frontier province of tha. 
Punjab, whose gp grveen is the manliest and most warlike in. 
India, and which, a few years back, was notoriously indifferent in: 
matters of education. Mahomedans of the towns were the 
most backward of any; yet, before the end of 1875, more 
than lalf of the thousand and odd boys in the Lahore 


this were all that the system accomplished it might ‘seem as if © 
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itself to native - 
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district school and its branches were Mussulmans. The change 
is still more striking in the districts buunded by the moun- 
tain ranges separating our Indian fellow-subjects from the 
warlike and too often hostile tribes beyond. Four years ago 
education did not exist in the Hazara district, and “ the local autho- 
rities,” wrote the Lieutenant-Governor, “considered there was no 
desire for any,and that it would be long before anything like progress 
would be made.” Yet this is the district whose “ remarkable de- 
velopment” has lately been described by the same high authority 
as “perhaps the most interesting event in the year's educational 
history.” The schools had increased from three to twenty-five ; 
and among the “1,098 pupils were the sons of Atta Mahomed 
Khan, and other local chiefs.” The Deputy Commissioner, Major 
Waterfield, added the curious piece of information that some of the 
pupils came from independent tribes “ across the border.” An im- 
provement of a like nature has also been reported from the im- 
portant district of Peshawur. It appears from the Oudh reports 
that, in proportion to the respective populations, the Mahomedan 
pupils outnumber the Hindoos by fifteen per cent. on a general 
average for all grades of schools, primary and advanced. The 
excess, however, disappears if we exclude from “ Hindoos” certain 
low castes which nevertheless are usually included under that 
convenient definition. In any case it seems clear that the Oudh 
Mussulmans are now as keenly alive as the Hindoos are to the 
advantages of education. Sir Richard Temple calculated the in- 
crease in Mahomedan attendance during 1875 at eight per cent. for 
the whole of Bengul, and for all grades of schools; but he 
found that the results for “high” English and professional instruc- 
tion exceeded those of the previous year by twenty-four per cent. 
The foundation of the new Mahomedan College at Allygurh— 
an institution supported by the leaders of the community in most 
provinces of India—is the latest and most gratifying testimony to 
the reality of English influence on the Mahomedan mind. The 
speeches delivered by its chief promoters on the day of its 
inauguration are the clearest and most emphatic statement 
ever yet made of the views of any section of the Indian popu- 
lation on the duty of seconding the beneficent efforts of the Govern- 
ment, and on the value of Western culture as the best means of 
abolishing the traditional gene of race. 

We have dwelt so long on the educational question because it is 
that to which the Mahomedans themselves at the present time 
attach most importance. But it would be easy to name many 
other-instances of that “great change” in Mahomedan feeling to 
which Sir Richard Temple referred not long ago—e.g. the Bengali 
Mahomedans’ ready support of the Civil Marriage Bill, and that 
of their co-religionists generally in theinstance of the Maharajah 
of Vizianagram’s Majority Bill, the first ever introduced bya 
native member of the Viceregal Council. But it may be questioned 
whether the native approval of that Bill was more gratifying than 
the good temper and good taste of the petitions in which the 
opposition meetings throughout India endeavoured to explain 
to the supreme Government how the proposed law would inter- 
fere with the religious and social observances of Hindooism 
and of Islam. All this points to the gradual rise throughout 
India of what an Englishman understands by public spirit. Any 
expression of that spirit would be a noteworthy fact in the case 
of a community not uncommonly supposed to be actuated by 
intenge dislike of the aggressive European, contempt for the 
docile Hindvo, and a vague feeling of allegiance to some shadowy 
“Caliphate.” But it will be seen that the spirit of change is 
ey ronounced in regard to some of the very matters in 
which Mahomedan prejudice might be expected to be most 
obstinate. The change, as the Mahomedans themselves confess, 
has been slow in coming; but, considering their character, it may 
be hoped that it will prove Penny enduring. 

It would be easy to trace a like tendency in some of the other de- 
partments we have named,and to show that a considerable amount of 
misconception lurks under the stock phrases of native conservatism, 
apathy, suspicion, and so forth. Even Brahminical conservatism 
has sometimes given way on such a vital point as anatomy; and 
the medical profession is opening out useful careers for hundreds 
of young natives who otherwise would overcrowd the Government 
service and the bar. In some provinces the people are very 
ready to contribute funds for the support of the Government 
dispensaries ; and some time ago Sir Richard Temple mentioned 
an instance in which twenty-eight villages volunteered to subscribe 
six months in advance in aid of certain proposed dispensaries for 
the large district of Burdwan. It is said that the Delhi people 
stoned their first vaccinators; yet in no part of India is vaccina- 
tion now more popular. In consequence of the complete change of 
Bombay native opinion on the subject, the Government has intro- 
duced compulsory vaccination—the first measure of the kind in 
India. After a full trial of the “ selected area ” system, compulsion 
might perhaps be universally introduced. An excellent native 
machinery for the purpose already exists in the municipalities and 
local committees. 

The same adaptation to native character and necessities, and the 
same general results and tendencies, are observable in the last- 
named institutions, many hundreds of which are scattered 
throughout India, including a large number of every degree of 
worth and worthlessness, from the survival of the Village 
Community, with a rebellious, unpaid Chowkidar as the — of 
its miajesty, to the full-blown modern municipality of Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay, with its rating franchise and its Town 
Council and Corporation, almost monopolized by natives, many of 
whom, for skill in business and debate, would do honour to any 


similar assemblage in Europe. The only really new element 
in the Indian municipality is the elective franchise. The 
official reports contain many amusing stories of its abuse when 
first introduced; but the general testimony is that the new 
system is full of promise. Nomination and election—according as 
the appointments are by the former method or both—are becoming 
generally regarded as a distinction, for which a keen rivalry has 
grown up in many districts. Indeed the ultimate success of the 
municipalities may be anticipated for two very sufficient reasons— 
their fitness for the task of local administration, and the necessity 
of their undertaking it. It will be wholly beyond the power of 
Government to execute the endless improvements required in the 
internal administration of the country without the aid of an 
extensive organized native agency such as is ready to hand in a 
class of institutions which, in their rudimentary forms at least, 
have existed in the country from time immemorial. Sir John 
Strachey testifies to their fitness for this species of work. “ They 
have,” he says, “ changed the face of many towns,” and he adds 
that every year witnesses an increase in their efficiency. In Bengal, 
where nine-tenths of the sickness and preventable mortality arise 
from bad water and worse drainage, the formation of rural 
Communal Unions would, according to the words of a late 
Lieutenant-Governor, be “an act of overwhelming importance.” 
Too frequently, no doubt, the native “ representative” is so very 
subservient to the wishes of the chairman—usually the district 
magistrate—that at the bidding of that potentate he would cheer- 
fully vote for a premature burst of the monsoon. But the general 
official testimony throughout Bengal and Upper India is to the 
effect that municipal self-government is steadily becoming a nem 4 

The results of all this legislation may, absolutely, appear > 
and even disappointing. But, relatively, they may be pronounced 
great and extremely encouraging—that is, if we consider the 
amount of bigotry, obstinacy, superstition, and stupidity that have 
to be overcome. Moreover, they ought to be estimated cumu- 
latively rather than with reference to individual departments. 
It may be added that a somewhat interesting testimony to native 
appreciation of English methods is afforded by the growing imi- 
tation of them in many States under native rule. 


TRE JEWS IN AMERICA. 


pS se an eager competition in atrocities is going on in 
Eastern Europe, the people of Saratoga in the United 
States are also excited by a religious persecution. Saratoga, 
according to the New York Herald, has been “thrown into quite a 
ferment over the reported ostracism of the descendants of Abraham 
at the hands of the Grand Union Hotel managers, Messrs. Clair 
and Wilkinson.” Done into English, this statement means that 
Messrs. Clair and Wilkinson refused to let a certain Mr. Seligman 
take rooms in the Grand Union Hotel. But Messrs, Clair and 
Wilkinson are only the agents of Judge Hilton, the executor of the 
estate of the late Mr. Stewart, the distinguished shopkeeper. It 
has been said that there was a personal quarrel between the 
learned Judge and Mr. Seligman; but this does not account for 
the facts. The rejected guest was told that Christian customers 
objected to the society of the Chosen People, and that the hotel 
could not afford to be spoken of as “a Jew boarding-house,” 

As soon as this little affair came to the knowledge of an ever- 
watchful press, reporters scoured the streets of Saratoga, and 
called on every one who could be supposed to be interested in the 
dispute. First, as surely was natural, the representatives of 
literature made their way to the hotels and took sweet counsel, 
and probably strange drinks, with the citizens who run these 
houses of entertainment. At the United States Hotel the 
proprietors said, “‘ We turn away nobody on account of his 
religion.” The — principles of 1789 are still in force at the 
United States Hotel. Dr. Perry, one of the innkeepers, even 
remarked, “‘ with a quiet smile,” “there are a great many nice 
people among the Jews.” At the Clarendon, too, the spirited 
—— asks no theological questions, but contents himself with 
such evidences of solvency as the luggage, dress, and demeanour 
of his customers afford. At Congress Hall the differences of race 
and religion are merged in a genial hospitality. In spite of these 
encouraging facts, the original culprits, the managers of the 
Grand Union Hotel, still aver that their Christian guests warmly 
approve of their action, and hold that “it will be the making of 
the hotel.” As their conduct subjects the managers to heavy fine 
and imprisonment, it may be gathered that martyrdom is as 
lucrative in Saratoga as in other civilized countries. 

Mr. Seligman, a citizen of substance and repectability, was not, 
of course, going to submit to Judge Hilton's insults in silence. 
He wrote to him “in plain, unvarnished English,” assuring him 
that he was not “ big enough to keep a hotel, or broad enough in 
his views to run a dry F gen store”; enterprises which the Judge 
seeks to combine with session on the ones of Transatlantic 
Themis. Mr. Seligman touched on the futility of a policy of 
“roasting out”—that is, of telling Israelites that all the 
rooms in an hotel, except the garrets, are engaged. He added a 
number of commercial taunts, which, though stinging, seem 
foreign to the business. Thus attacked, Judge Hilton took an in- 
genious line of defence. He denied that Mr. Seligman was turned 
away because he was a Jew. On the contrary, he was repulsed 
because he was not Jew enough for Judge Hilton's taste. “He 
has thrown the Hebrew Bible and the Book of Moses out of the 
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window long ago,” said this purist to a reporter of the New York 
Herald. Thus one gathers that the Judge would have welcomed 
Mordecai, but would have declined to entertain the unpatriotic 
though sensible mother of Daniel Deronda. The learned , a 8 is 
said to have developed a new ethnological theory of “ trade Jews,” 
as distinct from other children of Israel. One would not have 
expected a magistrate who himself is busied in retail transactions 
to object in this aristocratic way to commerce in itself. And it 
appears that the Judge does not dislike Jews merely as Jews. It 
must, therefore, be the combination of traffic with race and religion 
that stamps an Israelite as unworthy to associate with the fashion- 
able society of New York, a society never tarnished by the 
touch of dross. In the same way—to di into comparative 
politics —it is not his race which makes a Turk hostis humani 

eneris ; for quite panne peoples come of the same blood. 

Nor is it his creed, for many of our exemplary fellow-sub- 
jects in India are Mahometans. It must a the mixture 
of Turanian blood with the faith of Islam that produces 
the unspeakable result, and Judge Hilton may here find a 
confirmation of his theory. The trade Jew, according to the 
“interviewer” of Judge Hilton, “has made money; he must ad- 
vertise it on his person.” This is what Christian Americans 
cannot endure, for they never display in diamonds and extravagant 
dresses the wealth which Judge Hilton says trade Jews extract 
“from the gutter, from their rags, from their principles.” The 
Judge cannot allow his servants to cook the dinners and clean the 
boots of Israelites who are “shoddy, false, and squeezing.” New 
York society refuses to tolerate the exhibition of these vices. In- 
deed, the t suffers as much from the vulgar Jew as the 
Western States from the cheap Chinese. The Jew sets a dreadful 
example of coarse gf which, we presume, was previously un- 
known in genteel New York 

The Judge is not always so excited and so eloquent. A reporter 
who visited the wholesale establishment of A. T. Stewart & Co. 
found Mr. Hilton standing, not on his head, as he seems to have 
expected, but behind the counter. This, at least, we gather from the 
statement that “he was attending to his business with an exterior 
as calm and unmoved as that of Regulus.” Indeed, he denied 
that he had ever been as violent as reporters were pleased to 
allege, and announced as his calm decision that “a man who runs 
a dry goods establishment ought not to run a hotel.” Especiall 
when the man is a judge, European prejudice may add. This 
opinion seems to have been forced on the Judge by his discovery 

t trade Jews, on whom he shuts the door of his tavern, don’t 
seem anxious to take his dry goods. Where dry goods are con- 
cerned he “ makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile”; and 
on the bench, no doubt, he displays the same impartiality. It is 
when it comes to tea and coffee, and fritters, and crackers, and 
pumpkin pies that the Judge will have no dealings with the 
children of Israel. He looks on their unfair attempt to apply this 
tule to dry goods as unlikely seriously to injure the business of 
A. T. Stewart and Co. He should know his own dry goods busi- 
uess best. 

Though the Judge had “cooled off,” as the reporters say, Mr. 
Seligman was still full of fighting. He at once detected the weak 
ethnology of the Judge, and, as we think, had the better of him in 
this argument. ‘“ You ought to know,” he said, “that a certain 
~~ four thousand years ago introduced monotheism among the 

eathens of Asia, your ancestors for aught I know.” This was 
jor in the ve of the modern thinkers who wish to give the 
ians and Leleges their own again. What! says Mr. Selig- 

man in effect, “you shut your tavern against = who were 
monotheists when your forefathers were bowing down to stocks or 


were slowly advancing on the lines of animism.” If Mr. 


Seligman had only been a friend of the “ Anglo-Israel ” 
hypothesis, he might have told the Judge that he was not only 
guilty of an insult to history, but of an outrage on members of his 
own race. It was more to the point to ask the worthy magistrate 
“why he had changed the ermine for the yardstick, if he did not 
think trade respectable.” In an affair where religion as well as 
national sentiment was concerned, the clergy justly decided that 
they should not stand aloof. “ The prevailing excitement,’ we 
read, “ found vent in the various Hebrew temples and synagogues,” 
which “ were filled with the height of wealth and fashion.” At 
the temple Ahawath Chesed, Rev. Dr. Huebsch talked of “ the 
grievous occurrence,” which was “ like a firebrand thrown by an 
atrocious hand.” Dr. Huebsch spoke with some severity about 
Russia and Roumania—countries where he thinks that the spirit of 
bigotry is not absolutely extinct. He added that the Hiltons will 
die away, and that the principles of Israel and of the American 
Constitution will participate in the survival of the fittest. In 
Forty-fourth Street, Rev. S. M. Isaacs, with less good taste, drew a 
trenchant historical el between the r of the Grand 
Union Hotel and . In the course of an historical argument 
he said that when “ Homer sang, Jews may have listened to him,” 
and that the Hebrew was to be found in “ dales lit by the furnaces 
of handicraft, in the floods of ocean, and in the lofty crags of science 
and statesmanship.” Why not, then, in the Grand Union Hotel, 
where indeed the wot ms of the ts are still, it seems, open 
tothe adventurous. The “Moabite (Mr. Hilton) should beware how 
he invited reprisals.” The inns in the valleys of the Caucasus are 
for the most part kept by Jews, it is said. If ever Judge Hilton, 
in the course of a tour in the Old World, happens to visit the 
frosty Caucasus, he may find himself in a very disagreeable posi- 
tion. The “ spirit of bee is in Judah yet,” according to the 
preacher, and to rouse the spirit of Maccabee about a trifle is cer- 


tainly injudicious. Perhaps Dr. Deutsch, who referred to Judge 
Hilton as “ the modern Satan,” rather exaggerated the proportions 
« - affair. The Grand Union Hotel, after all, is not the Garden 
of Eden. 

It is quite natural and proper that the American Jews should 
resent conduct so mean and so silly that it injures the people 
who offer much more than those who receive the insult. 
American attempts at establishing some sort of aristocracy have 
always been amusing and instructive. Human nature revolts 
against theoretical equality, and seeks in every direction for some 
difference, some superiority, in which to rejoice. Every one has 
met Americans of sense, of good manners, and education, but 
they are not the people who are always trying to invent an aristo- 
cracy. They are in no danger of being mistaken for purse-proud 
adventurers, and it never occurs to them to assert that equality 
with European society which is naturally acknowledged without 
doubt or hesitation. It is people lately enriched by trade, and 
still revelling in the freshness of luxury, who wish to be thought 
better than their equals, and find a difficulty in proving that they 
are not even as other successful dealers in shoddy or dabblers in 
stocks. It is often easy for them, however, to prove to demonstra- 
tion that they do not belong to the most ancient of existing races. 
As they must be exclusive, if they are to enjoy themselves, they 
try to exclude Jews from the inns in which their women 
some six or seven times a day, and display their silks and dia- 
monds. The Constitution of the United States, not foreseeing this 
freak of fashion, but moved by other causes, has made this kind of 
aristocratic reserve an offence against law. It must be painful to 
many snobs to belong to a country where ladies cannot be what 
they call select without obliging innkeepers to incur fines and 
im prisonment. 


ROUND PELOPONNESOS. 


lag traveller who enteys the older Hellenic world by way of 
Corfu, and who leaves that island by an evening steamer, will 
awake the next morning within a region which even modern geo- 
graphy and politics allow to be wholly Hellenic. As long as light 
serves him, he still keeps along the channel which divides free Corfu 
from enslaved Epeiros; night cuts him off from the sight of the 
mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf, and of the point where modern 
diplomacy has decreed that Greek nationality shall, as far as diplo- 
macy can affect such matters, come to an end. The next morning’s 
dawn finds him off the mouth of the outer Corinthian Gulf. To 
the east he is shown the position, on one side, of Patras, the old 
Achaian city which St. Andrew a thousand years back so man- 
fully defended against Slave and Saracen, on the other side of 
Mesolongi, whose fame belongs wholly to our own day. We call 
up the two sieges—the one where the civilian Mavrokordatos, 
the one hero whom the Fanariot aristocracy gave to the cause 
of Greece, beat back the Ottoman from its mud walls; the 
other made more famous still by that fearful sally of the be- 
sieged, when, like the men of Ithémé or Lira, they cut their 
way through the thickest bayonets of the Egyptian invader. And 
there may be some to whom the record of those great deeds may 
be an a lemee tale, but who may yet remember how Mesolongi 
saw the last and worthiest days of the life of Byron. But of 
Patras, of Mesolongi, we have hardly so much asa distant glimpse; 
we are told where they are, and that is all. And for a while the 
Peloponnesian coast itself is more distant and less attractive than 
the islands to the west of it, now parts, no less than Peloponnésos 
itself, of the Hellenic realm. Yet we may remember that, as we 
pass by the Eleian shore—Bovumpdowy re cai Siav, while 
we are shown where lies the path to Olympia, that we are now 
passing by the true Morea, the land which once distinctively bore 
that name before it gradually spread over the whole peninsula. 
But as yet the mainland hardly attracts us. The dawn has hardly 
given way to full sunlight as we see Ithaké fade away in the dis- 
tance, while Kephallénia lifts her bold height full before us. Half 
the Odyssey rushes on our memory, and the memory of some may 
be English enough to remember the happy description of our own 
£lfred, how Aulixes—his form of Odysseus—was king of two king- 
doms, Ithaké and something else, which he held under the casere 
Agamemnon. A happy power of seeing the analogies between the in- 
stitutions of his own day and those of remote ages enabled the West- 
Saxon King who had seen Rome in his childhood, the prince under 
whom English, Welsh, and Danish rulers held their kingdoms, to 
understand the imperial position of the lord of many islands and of 
all Argos better perhaps than it was understood again till the light 
of comparative research broke on our own age. We pass by, hoping 
for some future chance of prying into the geographical ditticulties 
of the Homeric Ithaké, but feeling at all events that it is a stirring 
moment when we look on islands which legend at least pictures to 
us as the realm of Odysseus, and in seeing which we may take in a 
oe of comparative politics from the noblest ruler of our own 
Pestill the insular side is more prominent than the peninsular. 
Zakynthos, Zante, the isle of flowers, the flower of the Levant, plays 
no great part in Hellenic history; but as the height of Kephal- 
lénia passes away, the beautiful island, with its hills, its valleys, 
its city s along the shore and climbing up the mountain- 
side, is the chief object to draw the eye to itself as long as it 
remains in sight. It is not till we have passed the curve of 
the Kyparissian gulf, not till we have passed the great islands, 
that coast itself becomes the main object of study, - Fur 
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a study it is, whether in geography, in history, or in simple 
contemplation of the grand coastline with the inland moun- 
tains soaring above all, and changing their seeming geographical 
position with the various shiftings of the vessel's course. The 
snow-capped height of Pentedaktylos, once Taygetos, rises aver 
all, seen from this point and from that, but always suggesting the 
same thought, and commonly bringing with its mention the same 
answer—There lies Sparta. The shape of southern Peloponnésos 
lends itself well to a coasting survey of this kind. The three iong 
fingers in which the peninsula ends, and the two deep gulfs between 
them, allow the whole country to be seen as in a map, and allow 
most objects to be seen from several points, and therefore to assume 
several shapes. And from Zante to Cerigo—a name which can 
hardly be a corruption, but which must have by some process sup- 
planted the earlier Kythéra—the coast-line is everything. Islands 
there are not a few, but they are small islands near to the coast, 
and entering into the general scenery of the coast. And, near as 
they are, some of them were, like Cerigo itself, part of the dominion 
of Venice and of the powers which stepped into the place of Venice. 
Any map earlier than thecession of the Ionian Islands to Greece will 
showa boundary passing between the coast and severalislands which 
seem to lie within a stone’s throw of it. Along the whole line, 
the possessors of the mainland, first Ottoman, then Greek, were 
hemmed in, and as it were blockaded, by a series of floating out- 
_ planted off their shores by the successive — of the 
en Islands. One is apt, in using a map of the days of “ the 
Protection,” to mistake the odd-looking frontier drawn in the sea 
for the probable course of the steamer. Now the frontier is gone; 
the great islands and the tributary islets all form part of the same 
kingdom as the mainland. All are now Hellenig in every sense : 
— most striking object inthe journey brings forcibly to the mind 
ow recent and artificial is the modern use of the Hellenic name. 
Tainaros runs far into the sea, as it did when the temple of 
Poseidén crowned its height, and when the Helot refugee sought 
shelter under his protection from his Spartan master. Behind it 
rises Pentedaktylos, or rather Tainaros carries on Pentedaktylos 
into the sea. All the folk of those heights called themselves 
Hellénes in the old days, and all call themselves Hellénes 
now. But in those intermediate days which are painted for 
us by the Imperial geographer, the name of Hellénes was 
confined to a very narrow range indeed. The only Hellénes whom 
Constantine knew, the only people who were so called by their 
neighbours—for they do not seem to have borne that name on 
their own tongues—were the men of Tainaros, the wild and, down 
almost to our own day, unconquerable land which had in his time 
already got the name of Maina. These, lie tells us pointedly, were 
no Slaves, distinguishing them from their Slavonic neighbours on 
Pentedaktylos itself. They were called Iellénes; but it was not 
in distinction from the Slaves that they were so called. They 
were, he says, descendants of the old Romans. Let no one dream 
of colonists from the Palatine or even from the Aventine. The 
“old Romans” of Constantine are what we should call Greeks, 
Hellénes, in this particular case the Eleutherolakdénes, the people 
of the Lakonian towns set free under Roman patronage from their 
subjection to Sparta. The Roman, the subject of the Empire, is 
distinguished from the Slave; but these particular Romans bore 
the Hellenic name because they, or at least their immediate fore- 
fathers, clave to the Hellenic Gods. Late in the ninth century, 
till the apostolic zeal of the first Basil brought them within the 
Christian fold, the men of Maina still sacrificed to Poseidén and 
the other gods of their fathers. Thus they were Hellénes, Hellénes 
in the sense which the name bears in the New Testament, Hellénes 
in the sense in which Jovianus of Korkyra despoiled the temples and 
altars of the Hellénes to raise the church of the Panagia. No piece 
of nomenclature is more instructive than this. The name of Hellén 
would have been an insult to the Orthodox Roman of the purest 
Hellenic blood. It clave to the men of Tainaros only beeause they 
clave to Hellenic idols. But, whether as Eleutherolakénes, as 
Hellénes, or as Mainotes, the men of Tainaros have for many ages 
continued to have a name of their own. 

But the most historic spot in the whole voyage is reached some 
while before we come to Tainaros. Pentedaktylos, the speci- 
ally Slavonic mountain of Constantine’s day, suggests its Hellenic 

bours, and Pentedaktylos comes in sight before we have 
doubled the first of the three great Peloponnesian promontgries. 
Among the islands which lie along the coast is one which at first 
sight is hardly known to bean island. Sphagia keeps closewatch over 
the haven of Navarino—watch so close ‘that the whole length 
of Sphagia has to be passed before we see the narrow mouth which 
leads into the landlocked harbour which saw’ the last it’ sea~ 
fight fought in Hellenic waters. Sphagia is there; Navarino is 
there; but some have ventured to doubt whether Sphagia is 
Sphaktéria, and whether Navarino is Pylos. Some have held 
that, in the changes of the coast, what was Sphaktéria has now 
become part of the mainland, and that the island which we now 
see is not that where Sparta endured her first great humiliation, 
where Kleén and Démosthenés, in the teeth of all expectation, of 
every seeming impossibility, brought back “ the men,” the Spartan 
captives, in triumph to the harbour of Peiraieus. . Sach questions 
as this cannot be settled by one who sees the sites only as the 
power of steam hurries him alongside of them. And in this 
view the question is of no great moment. There is’ the 

coast, whatever may be the exaet spot, where the legend makes 
tratos drove a carriage and pair in two days from Pylos te Sparta. 
Now whether Télemachos and Peisistratos Se-tecltiowe ‘or mere 


creations of fancy, the road at least is no creation of fancy. The 
poet would not have ventured to make his heroes per- 
form such a drive, as something perfectly easy and usual, 
unless Peloponnésos had been better supplied with roads in his day 
than it is in our own. Here then we get a kind of history out of the 
legend. There again is the coast, whatever may be the exact spot, 
where happened the most remarkable episode of the Peloponnesian 
war, the occupation of Pylos—the Lacedemonian Koryphasion— 
and all that came of it. And, with more certain knowledge of the 
exact spot, we point to the harbour where the fetters of Greece 
were broken, and where the might of Turk and Egyptian: fell 
before the combined powers of Orthodox Russia, Catholic France, 
and Protestant England. 

_We pass on from promontory to promontory, the gulfs taking 
different shapes and bringing different objects into sight at every 
moment. At last 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his work is done, 
Behind Morea’s hills the setting sun. 

Pentedaktylos and Tainaros are lighted up, as the sun, in Greek 
phrase, reigns (Saowever) over the heavens from which he is about 
to sink into his golden cup. Cerigo and Malea are seen only 
by the help of the lesser lights; but we can still see the long har- 
bourless coast of Lakonia stretching away to the Argolic 
lands, and we have found out too the site of the Lakonian 
Epidauros, more famous in later days as Monembasia. As we 
woke one morning about the islands of the West, so we walie 
the next along the islands of the Augean. Ténops, Andros, 
Mykonos, Mélos, Naxos, Délos itself, come into view at different 
points, till we stand before the haven which has in modern times 
made itself the centre of the commerce and navigation of these 
seas. The isle of vo stands before us, bleak and barren. There 
is the steep conical hill, covered, every inch of it, with houses, 
rising up to the church of St. George, the cathedral church of Latin. 
Syra, the medieval city, the city of refuge in days when men 
were driven to fall back on the hill-fortresses of the earliest day. 
On the shore, on the site of ancient Syros, but spreading over the: 
adjoining hills, is the modern Hermoupolis, the busy mart of all 
the islands. Another night, a fair starry night, on the deep, and 
we reach the goal of the whole of the whole pilgrimage. Day has. 
hardly dawned enough clearly to see Sounion and its marble 
columns; but there, however dimly seen, is the shore of Attica, and 
the thought comes that came into the heart of the sailors of 
Salamiaian Aias, that before long 
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FARMHOUSES. 


eo can possibly vary more widely than the fashion of 
different farmhouses in different parts of the country. They 
range from embodiments of the sternest prose to idyllic romances of 
the poet’s fancy ; but it is to be remarked that they are almost in- 
variably in keeping with the character of the people, of the cli- 
mate, of the district, and of their rural surroundings generally. 
Thus in North-Eastern Scotland they are severely practical. 
Little is sacrificed to show and beauty, although there may be a. 
certain compromise with the esthetic when it can be indulged in 
without appreciable cost. There may be a straggling background 
of hardy trees, spruce fir, larch, or ash, because these are useful. 
as shelter from the wind. There is a bit of a garden, where a 
fringe of flowers runs round a sprinkling of fruit bushes and some 
beds of the commoner vegetables. There are pear or apple trees. 
trained over the walls; possibly even an ivy bush or a plant or 
two of roses, although these last are rare enough. As for the 
walls, they are sufficiently solid, as befits a region where the 
winters are so inclement. Wholesale reconstructions and reforms 
have of late years been proceeding apace on those Northern propere- 
ties. With the rise in the value of land and the keen competition. 
for farms, landowners have realized the fact that itis remunerative 
to borrow cheap upon mortgage in order to reinvest in anent. 
improvements, and dwellings that are thoroughly substantial of their: 
kind have everywhere replaced the ancient hovels. Before the days 
of furrow-draining and artificial manures, when the grass-land was as 
ragged as the coats of the cattle, and the bottoms grew luxuriant. 
crops of rushes, you saw low tumble-down dwellings, with 
bulging roofs of grass-grown thatch which very much re 
semibled badly-built haystacks. Nowadays these have been 
~ ssaere for the most part by buildings that are meant to endure. 
There is seldom need for doing much quarrying where the stones 
that are mens cropping up from the soil have to be cleared 
away into the “dykes” that do duty for hedges; and then you 
have walls that ‘are thoroughly waterproof. There are firmly 
fitting window-sashes of satisfactory size, now that there is.no tax 
upon light. The farmsteading~ is modelled on the farmhouse, 
and the whole of the buildings have a well-to-do air about them, 
But nothing gives one the idea of there being much of a i 

or of the occupants being in very affluent circumstances. Probably 
the farm has been let on a nineteen years’ lease, after sharp bidding 
in won market, and under rigid conditions as to cropping. Neither 
landlord nor tenant is disposed to lawnch out into any outlay on 
idle luxury. The farmer and his family, like the beasta in their 
fields, show no sign of short commons ; there is abundance of good 
oatmeal in the “ girnel” and plenty of rich milk in the dairy; 
there is the whisky bottle in the cupboard to offer toa friend, and 
the household go clothed in decent broadcloth and smart cottons or 
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woollens on the Sabbath; but they have never been habituated to 
the refinements of existence, and set small store by its graces. 

Further to the south, in the straths of Perthshire, and in the 
fertile Lothians, you find yourself among a race of leviathan 
agriculturists. Well-sized mansions are scattered among the smaller 
homesteads, for there are farmers there who pay rents of 5ool., 
1,0001., even 2,000/. a year or more. These are the men who agitate 
on behalf of their order. They may keep vehicles that are drawn 
by a pair-omoccasion ; they send their daughters tosecond-rate board- 
ing-schools, and buy them evening and pianos ; and neces- 
sarily they live with.a certain pretension. But there, too, the 

vailing impression is that due regard is paid to the main chance. 
There is no stinting in judicious business expenditure. The 
large Scotch farmer is an excellent customer of the great agricul- 
tural implement-maker. He uses steam-ploughs and patent 
threshing-machines, sowing-machines, reaping-machines, clod- 
crushers, and all the rest; and yet he has as many horses in his 
stables as his father, and just as many hands in his pay. But as 
the fences round his great enclosures are carefully straightened, 
and every foot of the soil is economized, so in the style of his 
architecture and in the arrangements about his dwelling he has 
carefully studied to make the smallest sacrifices that are compatible 
with his solemn sense of his position. The garden is more for 
use than pleasure. There is the merest strip of grass reserved by 
way of a lawn ; there is but the scantiest allowance of ornamental 
timber; and though there is a scrap of an approach leading up to 
the brass-knockered door, it is squeezed in between the oats and 
the turnips. As for the house, it is in the style of those 
roomy Presbyterian kirks which are reared by the contributions of 
reluctant heritors. It is decidedly of the packing-case order of 
architecture, with a couple of windows on either side of the 
entrance, and without the semblance of a bow window or a gable 
to break the blank balduess of the elevation. In the Border country, 
again, you are conscious of a difference. There the houses are ex- 
ternally as grim as those further north, or even more so; but, seen in 
certain aspects, they havea touch of wild picturesqueness about them. 
In winter, in wet or stormy weather, nothing can well be more for- 
bidding, and a stranger feels that a permanent tenancy of them 
might at any moment be abruptly terminated by suicide. But in 
the bright summer days the grey walls and the yellow lichens on the 
weather-beaten roofs light u cheerfully ; while the bare turf on the 
surrounding hills, relieved by the patches of golden gorse, reflects 
the warm brilliancy of the sunshine. Happily over-cultivation 
is out of the question in that region, and natural beauties are not to 
be crushed out under the pressure of the plough and the harrow. 
There is no draining away the abounding stream that breaks and 
flashes at the foot of the knolls, over the boulders that strew its 
bed between banks enamelled by wild flowers. With the clear, 
bracing air, and the chances of fair fishing and coursing, you feel 
that you might easily make shift to rough it there for a few weeks 
of the summer. , 

It is in the Southern English counties, however, that we find 
those farmhouses where the occupants venture to advertise for 
summer lodgers, or seek to tempt city gentlemen and single ladies 
into offers of béwitching rural retirement. In the case of many of 
these farms the only danger is that you may fall over head and 
ears in love at first sight, to awaken from a, pleasant dream 
in a process of painful disillusioning. The locality is some 
peaceful parish, beyond the immediate influences of the city or 
of railways. The features of the landscape are rich woodland, 
broken every here and there by breezy commons. There is a 
ta air of untrimmed luxuriance and serene indifference to high 

ing. Copses run in and out of queerly shaped fields, where 
the boundaries are formed by straggling hedgerows overgrown 
with wild clematis and dog-roses. Lanes that seem to lead to 
nowhere in particular meander about in all conceivable directions. 
So far as you can fancy, their course may never have been changed 
since the days of the Heptarchy. The homesteads are scarcely so 
old as that; still they can boast a most respectable antiquity. 
Here is one that lies somewhere in the wealds on the borders of 
aight Ata of a hollow lane catch 

t of the tall angular stacks of chimneys, breaking the swelling 
outline of a clump of ing oaks. *"They vanish for — 
moments, and then, when they reappear, there are gables beginnin 
to disengage themselves from the foliage. There are mullione 
windows with lozenged and quaint gargoyles and grotesque 
waterspouts, for in former times the was a manor-house. 
Among the mossy fruit-treesin the garden there are still the clipped 
hedges, although they have begun to thin and straggle at the roots ; 
and there is the terrace wall that has begun to crumble, leaving 
chinks that make a paradise for birds in the breeding season. There 
is a moss-covered sundial too; and you can trace the brick-faced 
banks of a fishpond, which is now become a watering-place for the 
eattle and horses. Within doors isa broad, black oaken staircase, 
‘with the remains of heavy moulded cornices, though these, with 
the great crossbeams of the ceiling, are very possibly smothered in 
whitewash. You might roast a sheep, ifnot a heifer, in the spacious 
chimney of the kitchen; and there are huge oak cupboards 
with, mysterious recesses, and oak chests and buffets. blackened 
with time. Upstairs the low-roofed bedrooms, with the ny 4 
bits of carpet spread over 4he uneven floors, are brightened wi 
gay chintz and white dimity curtains. If you have come in 
search of quarters, you are irresistibly taken with the place, and 


close the bargain at once, to pay .a term iu advance, 
Nor does disenchantment begin at once on nearer acquaintance; 
on the contrary, your first a ing in the morning is an hour tobe 


remembered. A clustered branch of the Banksia rose-tree outside 
has forced itself in at the open casement. The ill-kept parterres of the 
garden beneath are gay with old-fashioned flowers, and there is a 
hum of bees from the row of hives. Blackbirds and thrushes are 
foraging among the fruit ; the air is alive with swallows, a 
and dipping over the horsepond, and the sparrows that build in 
swarms everywhere are twittering in chorus on the roof overhead. 
At the other angle your room commands the straw-yard, where 
the cows are filing forth to be milked, and the fragrance from their 
fresh breath is mingling with the scents from the flower borders. 
The clucking of the fowls with their broods of chickens blends 
with the gobbling of the geese and the soft cooing of the pigeons. 
After a rapturous stroll round the place, you come in with a keen 
appetite to a brealkfast-table with simple dainties. There 
are new-laid eggs and unexceptionable rashers of bacon, with 
home-baked bread and cream and butter that are beyond all com- 
pliments. The dinner may, on the whole, leave something to 
desire ; but still you did not come there for luxuries, and for some 
days, while the novelty and the fine weather last, you have no 
reason whatever to regret your choice. 

Suddenly, however, there is a change, and a growing change 
for the worse. The rain, which has been descending in a 
steady downpour, searches out the weak places in the anti- 
quated roof, and comes washing in at the windows. The 
trees that hug the house, whose shadows were so delicious 
when the skies were cloudless, keep up a perpetual drip and 
drench, enclosing you in clouds of steaming vapour. The tendrils 
of the roses and honeysuckles that creep over the tiny case- 
ments exclude the filtered light, and in your depression you discover 
that your apartments are gloomy. You become sensible of the 
hard angularity of the chairs, and are conscious that their cushions 
are anything but voluptuous. You are made more and more of a 
close prisoner too; for it is brought home to you that the farm lies 
upon clay, and the lanes and field-paths are become well nigh im- 

sable. It is true that there is a delivery of letters once in the day ; 
ut the hour of the postman’s arrival is highly uncertain, and you 
take to counting the minutes while waiting for your papers. And 
now that you have almost knocked off exercise, you are fastidious 
about the softness of the mattress which hitherto you accepted so 
placidly. Your broken nightsare inconsiderately curtailed by that 
crowing of the pertinacious cock which sounded at first so charm- 
ingly rural; and, as you lie tossing feverishly through the early 
hours, you shudder at the formidable labour of killing the coming 
day. ‘Then all the Dutch picturesqueness of the horsepond has 
vanished when you have discovered that in its stagnancy it is 
horribly odoriferous; and, as you have not been acclimatized like 
your robust entertainers, you are haunted by nightmares of 
typhoid fever. It is very much a question of weather; but the 
chances are that, at a moderate sacrifice, you bring the period of 
our seclusion to an abrupt termination, and return to town, 
ving learned the lesson that lodging in the prettiest of farmhouses 
is a very venturesome speculation. Indeed, even without going 
through that experience, we may gather from observation that the 
advan’ of the various styles of farmhouses are by no means 
unequally distributed. Visitors will either avoid them altogether, 
or court them purely for the sake of the picturesque; but it may be 
useful to remember that, as a general rule, their comfort and 
salubrity are in the inverse ratio of their picturesque antiquity and 
the charms of their situation. 


THE LAW ABOUT DOCTORS. 


A BILL was lately introduced into Parliament “to amend the 
Medical Act, 1858,” an unobtrusive title, which might be 

raphrased thus:—“A Bill to set aside certain blundering and 
inetlicient legislation, to settle the conditions of the medical profes- 
sion, and to render it possible to distinguish between an honest man 
and a quack.” The fact is that doctors, like clergymen, being 
practically unrepresented in Parliament, have hitherto had their 
interests rather neglected by that august body. During the 
twenty years that the Act of 1858 has been in the Statute-book 
so many serious defects have been disclosed that some recon- 
struction has been felt to be absolutely imperative. This Act 
was manifestly designed to constitute a code and charter for 
the medical profession, and to afford ready and effectual means 
for the detection and extirpation of quacks. It appointed 
the General Medical Council as a sort of professional synod, 
decreed a system of registration for duly qualified practitioners, 
enacting that only those so registered should be recognized as 
authorized by law to pursue their vocation, and imposed certain 
disabilities on persons ineligible for, or neglecting to obtain, 
registration. But these restrictive provisions were absurdly futile 
and inefficient for the end the disabilities on 
unregistered persons extending only to a prohibition to hold certain 
unimportant and unremunerative offices or to recover fees, the latter 
inability curiously combination of statute and 
bylaw, too long tc be specified —attaching equally to Fellows 
of the College of Physicians, however duly qualified and regis‘ered. 
The Act of 1858 contains another clause, the object of which is to 
put irregular practitioners at a disadvantage in competition with 
the members. of the pg but instead of 
boldly enacting in the terms of a section proposed by a Committee 
of the Council of the Medical Defence Association, that “no person 
shall practise medicine or surgery or medicine and surgery in the 
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United Kingdom, unless he be registered under this Act or hold a 
qualification registerable under this Act, entitling him 80 to practise, 
under a aig of 20/., it merely provides (Section 40) that “any 
person who shall wilfully and falsely pretend to be or take or use the 
name or title of a Po camigpa, doctor of medicine, surgeon, general 
practitioner, or apothecary, or any name, title, addition or description 
implying that he is registered under this Act, or that he is recog- 
boy by law as a physician or surgeon or licentiate in medicine or 
surgery, or as practitioner in medicine or an apothecary, shall, upon 
a summary conviction for any such offence, pay a sum not exceed- 
ing 20/.” Even the provisions of the Amending Bill do not 
seem to us sufliciently stringent for the protection of the 
public, since they only touch the question of names and titles, 
enacting — 1), after repealing the above section of the Medical 
Act, 1858, that “any person who, for the purpose of any Act 
of Parliament, or for the pi of gain, shall e or 
use any medical or surgical name, title, or description, unless such 
person’s qualification or qualifications entitle such person to take 
or use such name, title, or description, and such qualification or 
qualifications be also registered, shall, upon summary conviction 
for either or any such offence, pay a sum of 20/,” with an extension 
of such penalty to any unregistered or unqualitied person filling up 
or signing any medical certificate for the purpose of any Act of 
Parlianient. It would not seem too much to require that persons 
who undertake the medical care and treatment of disease should 
previously show themselves competent to perform what they 
profess, even though they may be willing to forego the assumption 
of distinctive appellations. A similar restriction exists in several 
other professions ; and no harm would be done by the exclusion of 
those who are manifestly unfitted for such responsibilities. 

We proceed now to consider the state of affairs at present 
existing under the Medical Act of 1858, with special reference 
to Section 40. Setting aside the “pretending to be”—a pro- 
hibition simply nugatory, as it was practically impossible of 
proof in the only case where it was made the gravamen of the 
charge—all that this section comprehends is the false and wilful 
assumption of certain designations ; and its terms are so vague and 
involved as absolutely to invite evasion—an invitation to which, as 
any one who is conversant with London can attest, a legion of 
quacks have readily responded, whose “ needy shops” display pre- 
tentious titles, the claim to which is at least as doubttul as the 
class of practice carried on under cover of them. This section 
has frequently occupied the attention of the law courts, and 
recently that of the Medical Council, and convictions have occa- 
sionally, notwithstanding its obscurity, been obtained under it ; but 
the decisions in such of the cases as have been carried up 
to a superior court have been neither uniform nor satis- 
factory, and it is difficult at the present moment to say, 
by the light of such decisions, what will or will not render 
a@ man amenable to the penalties imposed thereby. Another 
int arises from the doubtful wording of this section, which the 

rd Chief Justice of England in a late case characterized as one 
of considerable public importance—namely, the right of persons 
having unquestionable foreign diplomas to practise in this country, 
and to retain titles honourably and fairly gained in their own. 
When attention was recently called to the practice of the French 
Government in refusing to recognize foreign, say English, diplomas 
within French territory, people here were somewhat disposed to 

lory in our supposed superior magnanimity, which afforded a 
| on itable reception to foreign medical men of respectability and 
qualifications who chose to practise inthis country. Butit seems 
very doubtful whether this section of the Medical Act does 
not, perhaps unintentionally, bring about the same result as that 
proposed by the Roger-Marvaise Bill, and put it in our power to 
inflict reprisals, were we so minded, on the many eminent French 
physicians and surgeons now resident in England. The particular 
case which called forth the remarks of the Lord Chief Justice is 
as yet undecided, having been referred back to the magistrates, 
from whose decision it was an appeal, for a fuller statement of the 
facts, on account of the gravity of the interests involved; but a 
sufficient number of settled cases exists to illustrate at once the 
difficulties standing in the bes of a successful resort to the Act 
against unquestionable cases of unauthorized practice, and the un- 
settled and awkward position in which a competent foreign 
medical man practising in London must find himself, pending an 
authoritative exposition of this unfortunate section. 

Many of the modern Dulcamaras, not content with adopting 
ordinary medical appellations, assume a sort of compound title, or 
supplement the pretix “ Dr.” with strange and impressive affixes, 
or symbolical letters. Thus one gentleman will call him- 
self a surgeon-dentist or surgeon-electrician, another an eclectic 
physician, and so on; and the question in each case seems to 
resolve itself into one of fact—namely, whether by so doing he has 
neutralized the effect of the title to which he has no right, or 
whether he has merely = to heighten its attraction. Thus in 
@ very recent case a man who had described himself in signing a 
certificate as “ Dr. M.D., U.S., Eclectic Physician, &c.,” 
was held to have been rightly convicted, on the ground that 
the “ Dr.” and the “M.D.” imported a medical status which the 
other designations were not enough to negative. Some little 
difficulty has also arisen as to the interpretation to be put on the 
word “ wilfully,” and persons have esca conviction in some 
cases by the production of foreign diplomas of doubtful value. 
The construction hitherto adopted by the courts with to 
this word has been one practically meeting the justice of the case, 
if somewhat at variance with its usual legal acceptation—namely, 


that where the diploma relied on has some semblance of authority, 
so as to give credit to a bond- fide assumption of the title it confers, 
then the defendant shall not be taken to have acted wilfully; but 
that where such diploma is found to be utterly worthless, as in 
cases where it is obtained simply on payment of a sum of money, 
then it affords no protection. Still, in dealing with persons so 
crafty as many of those against whom the well-nigh brutum fulmen. 
of this Act was levelled, the remedy needs to be much sharper and 
surer than that afforded by the Act, weakened as it is by such 
charitable interpretation. 

The difficulty experienced in the way of obtaining or supporting 
convictions of this class has led to the institution of prosecutions 
under the second portion of the section, which imposes the same. 
penalty on any person falsely and wilfully assuming any title im- 
plying that he is registered under the Act, or that he is recognized 

y law as a physician, surgeon, &c., it having been previously 
suggested and lately decided that the section constitutes two dis- 
tinct offences ; one, that of falsely and wilfully assuming the name. 
or title of a physician, doctor of medicine, &c. ; the other, the similar 
assumption of any name, title, or addition implying that the pos- 
sessor is registered under the Act, or is recognized by the law asa 
physician or surgeon, &c. The case before the Lord Chief Justice 
in which the rights of foreign medical men were incidentally 
called in question was one of this nature, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how these gentlemen could be exempted from the 
operation of the Act. If a man calls himself “ Dr.” and prac- 
tises in England, he must be taken to imply that he is recog-- 
nized by law as such; but there can be no recognition without 
registration, and registration is unobtainable on a foreign diploma, 
except by persons who were in practice on such diplomas 
in the United Kingdom previous to 1858. There is, moreover, 
an ominous section in an amending Act of the next year, enabling 
“ any person not a British subject who shall have obtained from any 
foreign University a degree or diploma of Doctor of Medicine, and. 
who shall have passed the regular examinations entitling him to 
practise medicine in his own country,” to be and act as the resident. 
physician or medical officer of any hospital established exclusively 
tor the relief of foreigners in sickness, “ Provided always, that 
such person is engaged in no medical practice, except as such resi- 
dent physician or medical officer”; which certainly seems to imply 
that such persons are not recognized by law when practising else-- 
where. In the present Bill it is proposed to add, properly 
enough, to the existing registrable qualifications those of ‘ Doctor 
or Bachelor of Medicine of any foreign or colonial University, 
whose examination is proved to the satisfaction of the General 
Medical Council by such University to be equal to that required, 
for the time being, by the College of Physicians of London for 
their qualification of membership, or to such other examination as. 
may be fixed upon for the purpose by the said Council.” 

Another bungling provision in the Medical Act has recently 
furnished ground for expostulation from Canada, and some 
bewilderment on the part of the Medical Council. Section 
36 enacts that “no person shall hold any appointment as 
surgeon, or other medical officer . . . in emigrant or 
other vessels . . . unless he be registered under this Act,” with 
a proviso that this is not to affect the Passengers Act 1855. That 
Act provides that every passenger ship shall carry a duly qualified 
medical practitioner (1) where the duration of the intended 
voyage, reckoned on certain fixed principles, exceeds eighty days. 
in the case of sailing, forty-five in that of steam ships, 
and where the number of passengers on board exceeds fifty ; 
(2) under any circumstances where the number of persons. 
on board, told, exceeds three hundred, and defines 
a duly-qualified medical practitioner to be a _ person 
authorized by law to practise in some part of her Majesty’s 
dominions as a physician, surgeon, or apothecary. The Merchant. 
Shipping Act of 1854, on the other hand, requires (Section 230) that 
every foreign-going ship having on board one hundred persons or 
upwards shall carry a person duly authorized by law to practise as. 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary, which of course by the super- 
vening action of the Medical Act excludes any but registered 
persons, and both this and the Passengers’ Act impose heavy 
penalties for the contravention of their provisions. Thus we arrive 
at the curious anomaly that the medical care of three hundred 
persons, or of a hundred on a long voyage, may legally be confided 
to a Canadian doctor who is declared by law to be unfit to be 
entrusted with the charge of a hundred on a short voyage, or, in 
fact, for any medical appointment at sea whatever. Lin pro- 
posed Bill does not touch this point, and it is perhaps 
well it should not do so, since the state of affairs we have 
mentioned arises from a complication of statutes the attempt 
to deal with which might hinder the progress of the Bill, and 
postpone the remedies it is designed to supply. 


THE PROPOSED SAHARAN SEA. 


os the success of M. de Lesseps’s great work has been 
assured, it was inevitable that proposals for the construction 
of artificial seas should abound. With so marvellous an example 
before our eyes of what genius, perseverance, and daring can 
accomplish, few are hardy enough to pronounce any scheme, how- 
ever bold, impracticable. And it would be strange if ambitious 
projectors were not spurred on to try to rival such an achieve- 
ment, Naturally, therefore, grand engineering projects are the 
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order of the day. Amongst these the most remarkable is that of 
a French engineer officer, Captain Roudaire, for the creation of an 
inland sea in the Algerian desert. To the south of the province 
of Constantine, at the foot of the Aurés range, there extends a series 
of vast depressions, running from west to east a distance of 
over two hundred and thirty miles, and stretching from about 
thirty miles south of the town of Biskra to the Gulf of 
Gabés. The surface of these immense hollows, rendered smooth 
by the motion of water, dips slightly inwards, and is covered 
by a thick deposit of crystallized salt, which from afar has the ap- 
pearance of snow. It was natural that from the first landing of 
the French in Algeria this ne region should be the subject of 
much speculation, but it is only within the last four years that its 
exact c ter and elevation have been scientifically ascertained. 
In 1874-5 Captain Roudaire executed a trigonometrical survey of 
that part of the depressions, or chotts,as they are called by the 
Algerian Arabs, which lies within French territory; last year he 
extended the survey to the part situate within Tunis. He found 
that the chott Melrir, the t of the three, is about twenty- 
four yards below the level of the Mediterranean, and that the two 
others are also lower than that level. This being established, the 
practicability of converting the chotts into an inland sea is demon- 
strated. In the opinion of M. Roudaire, indeed, these chotts are 
but the dried-up of a gulf, which he identifies with the 
Lake Tritocris mentioned by Pindar in a poem composed. in 
honour of a king of Cyrene, as well as by Herodotus, by 
Scylax, and others. In support of this theory Captain Roudaire 
adds that tradition still preserves the memory of the gulf. 
However interesting this theory may be, its truth or falsehood 
evidently in no way affects the practicability of the mere en- 
gineering plan. It may have an important bearing on the further 

roblem whether, supposing the sea let in, it would not again 
be dried up; but the mere inundation is clearly independent 
of it. As regards that, Captain Roudaire estimates that the 
cost would not exceed 1,200,000/. at the outside. The basin 
of the chott Djerid, which is intermediate in size between 
the other two, is occupied by a lake, which is covered over by a 
solid crust that is higher than the level of the Mediterranean. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to empty this lake into Melrir, the 
largest of all these chotts, for which purpose the narrow isthmuses 
that divide Melrir from Rharsa, and Rharsa from Djerid, would 
have to be cut through. When this was done, there would only 
remain the cutting through of the narrow strip of high ground be- 
tween Melrir and the sea; and, in the opinion of Captain Roudaire, 
the rush of waters would then scoop out a channel for itself. Con- 
— he estimates that the quantity of earth which would need 
to be displaced would not much exceed 25,650,000 cubic yards, at 
a cost of about a franc percubic yard. It ought to be added that 
the authority of M. de Lesseps himself can be cited in sup- 
port of Captain Roudaire’s conception. So far as the engineering 
task is concerned, then, it may—if we assume the Captain's esti- 
mates to be trustworthy—be regarded as not only practicable, but 
practicable at a very moderate expense, considering that the 
proposal is to submerge an area of more than eight thousand 
square miles—say, a country of the size of Wales. 

The advantage which Captain Roudaire promises himself from 
the creation of this ag gee sea is the improvement of the 
Algerine climate. With the exception of a few oases, the region 
of which we have been speaking is now desert, yet ancient authors 
vaunt its fertility. Indeed its soil is still a rich alluvium, which 
needs but moisture to become once more highly productive. Captain 
Roudaire reminds us that before the construction of the Suez Canal 
rain seldom or never fell in the isthmus ; now, in the words of M. de 
Lesseps, “tiles have to be brought from France to cover the 
houses.” But in the neighbourhood of the Canal there is not a 
range of mountains seven thousand feet high and covered with 
snow even into the summer, as there is close to the chotts. The 
hot, dry winds of South Algeria would cause an extremely active 
evaporation of the waters of the proposed sea; and Captain Roudaire 
contends that the water so evaporated would be attracted to the 
mountains, condensed into clouds, and ultimately would fall in 
rain, and run down into the plains in the form of rivers, fertilising 
the fields as it passed. e also thinks that the expanse of 
water.would offer a barrier to the locusts, and, above all, would 
cool the scorching sirocco, whose breath now burns up every- 
thing it touches. Lastly, he argues very ingeniously that the 
creation of this sea would attract to Algeria the trade from 
Central Africa, which at present is directed towards Tripoli 
and Morocco. If these extraordinary advantages could 
reasonably be expected to follow from the reaiization of the 
project we are now considering, they would be on 
purchased by an outlay of a million and a quarter sterling; but 
there are not wanting ieee who predict that evil and not 
would be the result. It is observed in the first place that, if the 
author of this bold enterprise is right, and the chotts really are 
the dried-up bed of an extinct sea, the probability is that what 
happened once would — again—that is to say, the sea would 
be dried up. Captain Roudaire himself assumes that an extra- 
ordinary evaporation would be kept up. His critics contend that 
it would be more rapid than could be maintained. There exists no 
river to supply the evaporation, and the sirocco will never allowany 
to be formed. Therefore, after a time the sea would begin to recede 
and would leave behind it vast marshes, which would spread disease 
and render the work an irreparable injury. To this, however, 
Captain Roudaire replies that the evaporation both in the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea is greatly in excess of the 


fresh water supplied to them, and yet they are maintained at the 
ordinary level by currents from the ocean. To assure, therefore, 
that evaporation shall not dry up the sea, it is only that 
the cutting from the Mediterranean should be deep enough, and 
that is provided for in the plans. 

A more formidable objection remains to be noted. It is that 
the proposed sea would be so shallow that it would inevitably 
breed pestilence. The largest of. the chotts is stated by 
Captain Roudaire to be only about seventy or eighty feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean ; the next largest is admitted to be 
at present higher than the Mediterranean, but under its solid 
crust @ lake is said to exist; the third is but little lower than the 
Mediterranean. Now it is objected that a sea so shallow would 
hardly be navigable, especially as it would abound in sand- 
banks and elevations of different kinds, and the passages 
connecting one chott with another would be dangerously 
narrow. Furthermore, the existing oases would be submerged 
along with the desert, which would destroy much of the wealth 
of the country, especially in date-trees; and would also form 
dangerous shoals, And, worst of all, the neighbourhood of 
the shore would be so very shallow that all sorts of animal and 
vegetable remains would there begin to putrefy as the mountain 
torrents carried down sand and the process of evaporation pro- 
ceeded. Thus, even assuming that the supply of water from the 
Mediterranean would be sufficient to maintain the sea, a vast 
fringe of marsh, more deadly than the Pontine Marshes, would 
gradually be formed ; and a project intended for the improvement 
of the climate would turn out to be a scourge to Algeria. How 
far this danger is probable we will not take upon ourselves to 
ae ag The subject has been discussed repeatedly in the 

rench Academy of Sciences, and while Captain Roudaire’s idea 
met with a favourable reception from the majority of the members, 
by some it was condemned on this very ground ; others, entertain- 
ing doubts yet avoiding dogmatism, ask for further investigation 
and more profound study. This certainly seems the right course 
to adopt. With the history of the Suez Canal fresh in 
the memory of us all, it is irrational to condemn this project 
simply because it is only a project. On the other hand, to create 
a new breeding-place of pestilence would be a frightful calamity. 
The reasonable course would, therefore, seem to be to send out a 
fresh expedition to survey the ground, composed of men committed 
neither for nor pie the proposal, and so eminent that their 
investigations and conclusions would be accepted by all parties. 
Already the question is becoming a subject of isanship ; and 
before the matter goes further it would be well that the facts at 
least should be placed beyond the reach of dispute. The special 
subject most needing elucidation obviously is the influence upon 
climate of such an inundation as is proposed. Unfortunately the 
means of studying this are not abundant. The relevancy of the 
Suez experiment, for instance, is denied, since the accompanying 
circumstances are so different in the two cases. The isthmus is 
narrow, and is between two seas. The chotis stretch away from 
the sea, beyond them isa great range of mountains, and beyond 
that again the Sahara, from which the sirocco proceeds. But if 
this experiment is not applicable, whither is investigation to turn ? 
Yet, though no experiment entirely applicable may be discover- 
able, much that is valuable would Lantt from a careful study 
of the climate of Algeria itself. 


REVIEWS. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO WILLIAM PRYNNE.* 


_. the minor labours in which the indefatigable hand of 
the late Mr. Bruce was arrested by death was a biography of 
William Prynne, the author of Histrto Masttx, and the victim of 
a persecution typical in more senses than one of the system which 
directed it. Of this biography unfortunately a mere fragment 
remains, which carries the story of Prynne’s life just as far as the 
threshold of his activity as a controversial writer. Regrets are 
useless in such a case as this, and it must suffice to say that a 
record of Prynne’s efforts and sufferings in a cause of which con- 
science made him the champion, and of the hardly less interesting 
events of his subsequent career, would, if Mr. Bruce had been 
enabled to complete it as he had begun it, have proved a contribu- 
tion of rare value to English historical biography. Mr. Gardiner 
has preferred to leave the fragment as it stands, and to let it 
accompany, by way of a most on pee and instructive introduc- 
tion, the documents relating to the proceedings against the author 
of Histrio Mastix, edited by him for the Camden Society. A list 
of Prynne’s works, which in number, if not in variety of contents, 
almost recalls the bibliography of Defoe, and which is also due to 
Mr. Bruce, concludes this valuable little volume. Its pages are 
but few, yet they suffice to tell with si clearness and fulness 
their deeply interesting and shameful tale. 

William Prynne was descended from an ancient Shropshire 
family, which assumes historical distinctness with two brothers, 
flourishing merchants of Bristol in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century. The female descendants of one of these (Richard) 
were merged in noble families of high public distinction ; a son of 

* Documents relating to the Proceedings against William Prynne im 36a 


and 1637. With a Bi phical Fragment by the late John Bruce. 
by Sandel Rawson Gardiner, Printed for the Camden Society. 1877. 
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the other (Edward) and one of his sons after him were settled as 
modest landholders at Aust, a manor and hamlet in the parish of 
aa well known to many who have sought air and health on 
the Clifton downs. From Aust Thomas Prynne towards the close 
of the ventury removed to Swainswick near Bath, a village which 
had for some time been almost entirely the property of Oriel 
College, Oxford, whose lands in the parish he managed as 
tenant or “ farmer.” Here he married a second wife, the daughter 
of William Sherston, the first mayor of the newly incorporated 
city of Bath ; and from this union was born, in 1600, the son whose 
labours and sufferings were destined to confer an historic interest 
upon his honourable paternal name. 

a father is known from the preface to his will to have 
held Puritan opinions ; his maternal grandfather was a member of 
the Parliament which, partly on account of the apprehensions 
entertained of its Puritan sympathies (as Father Gerard, if we 
remember rightly, implies), the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot 
had doomed to destruction. When, in 1616, the lad — from 
Bath Grammar School to Oriel, there can accordingly be no doubt 
as to the opinions and sentiments which he took with him to the 
University. Oxford was at this time in a condition of ferment, 
owing to the innovations introduced into the studies of the 
University by an ecclesiastic who had not yet risen beyond the 
first steps on the ladder of high promotion, but who had already 


un to carry into effect the principles to which he consistently 
During Prynne’s was promulgated a 
royal order—obtained by Laud, then Master of St. John’s and 
Dean of Gloucester—“ for the better government of the University, 
by which the study of the Fathers, Councils, and schoolmen was 
substituted for that of the abridgements and systems of theology 
founded principally upon the Holy Scriptures which were then in 
use.” the thous, warmly opposed by the principal men in the 
University, and probably only very oahuity carried out, 
was, in accordance with the spirit which pervaded Oxford 
as well as the country at large, ae as an insidious 
movement in the dreaded direction of Rome. The supposed 
designs of the prelate in whom he was afterwards to find his arch- 
enemy thus met the young Puritan before he had passed from the 
schools into life; while the very studies in which he was obliged 
to engage filled his quiver with those by no means lightly- 
feathered shafts of patristic learning which he afterwards employed 
against the ecclesiastical policy and theological views of its 


tron. 

Pat Lincoln’s Inn, whither, about a year after his father’s death, 
Prynne removed, after taking his degree at Oxford, Puritanism 
was still in the ascendant. Shortly after e’s admission 
Donne was succeeded as preacher to the Inn by Dr. John Preston, 
one of the leaders of the Puritans, and afterwards Master of 
the “eminently Protestant” Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
With him Prynne became intimate, at a time when religious con- 
troversy was beginning to burn with greater fierceness, as Laud, 
raised to the bidhopeio of St. David’s in the year in which Prynne 
quitted Oxford, gradually advanced to a commanding position in 
ecclesiastical affairs. The new reign established him as the director 
of the Church policy of the Crown; and the conflict assumed a 
widely public aspect in the controversy which had arisen towards 
the close of James’s reign on the subject of Mountagu’s Arminian 
defence of the Church of England against the Church of Rome, 
and which was carried over into the reign of Charles I., who had 
continued Mountagu in the office of royal chaplain, by his more 
famous second publication, the Appello Cesarem, and the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings to which both books successively gave rise. 
Into this conflict Prynne entered heart and soul in his earliest pub- 
lications, and speedily marked himself out for the cruel chastise- 
ment which awaited his daring. 

Of Prynne’s early anti-Arminian publications, and of the tracts 
in which before his Histrio Mastix he took up his parable against 
social fashions offensive to his Puritan prejudices, the biography 
by Mr. Bruce, had it been carried further, would have next given 
an account. The Perpetuitie of a Regenerate Man’s Estate (1627) 
went through two editions; and was followed in 1628 by the 
“ summarie discourse” on The Vnlouetnesse of Love Lockes, to 
which an allusion has been found in the comedy which Shirley, in 
1633, dedicated in a spirit of savage humour to the imprisoned 
author of Histrio Mastix, A pamphlet suggested by the same 

irit was Healthes Sicknesse; or «a compendious and briefe 


and omy os unto Christians (1628), to which, in his 
Letter to Laud, e refers as having been dedicated by him to 
the King, “ whom 1 have ever honoured und obeyed as my most 


ous soveraigne.” Other pamphlets were of a directly theo- 
fogical character, openly new Arminianism,” A pro- 
testing against the “ Popish Original and Progress of Bowing at 
the name of Jesus.” But the proceedings taken against Prynne 
in consequence of his earlier publications in the High Commission 
Court had proved abortive, nor was it till Histrio Mastix made 
its appearance that the opportunity of his much-vexed enemies, 
among whom Laud was first and foremost, had arrived. e’s 


earliest book (the Perpetutty) was, according to the author's state- 
ment, afterwards burnt oy “in private, without any sentence 
past against it.” 


Few we suppose, at the present day have personall 
looked into this monumental effort of Puriten enthusiasm a 
learning, compared with which Gosson’s School of Abuse is a mere 
Mig and Jeremy Collier himself —_ light as a feather. 

e book is not generally accessible, for the very obvious reason 


that all the copies of it which could be procured were burnt in the 
presence of its author when he stood in the pillory. Mr, 
Gardiner gives the warrant “ concerning the bringing m of Prine’s 
Booke,” of which, however, a few copies remain. That in 
Lincoln’s Inn Library is stated to bear the inscription “ex dono 
authoris,” not, however, apparently in his handwriting; that in 
the Cambridge University Library, which we have inspected, is 
not altogether perfect. It is, we presume, very unlikely that 
the most prodigal of Shakspeare or of similar Societies will 
ever undertake the republication of the Histrio Mastix, from 
which it may be observed that there is hardly anything to 
be learnt concerning the English drama, and very little concern- 
ing any other. Prynne’s personal acquaintance with the s 
which he denounced was limited to his having ‘“ heard and seene 
foure severall Playes, to which the importunity of some ill 
acquaintance drew me whiles I was yet a novice”; a fact by no 
means without analogies in the history of the self-constituted 
censors of the theatre at various times, but sufficient to show 
the character of his arguments. His purpose was simply to 
advocate the suppression of all stage-plays et td genus ommne, in 
which (as one of his judges plaintively observed) “hee hath in- 
volved musicke, daunceinge, new years guiftes, and all thinges els 
that came in his waye, and sure it is a greate want of judgment to 
condempne those thinges in the generall which in themselves are 
indifferent.” This “ want of judgment” of course accorded with 
the Puritan standpoint pure and simple; and for those to whom 
this standpoint is unintelligible the argument of Histrio Mastix 

sses no value whatever, serious and solemn though it is, and 
supported by a prodigious mass of learning distributed with grim 
playfulness—the only playfulness of which its author is guilty— 
into “ acts ” and “scenes,” interspersed with “ choruses,” and con- 
cluding with a “catastrophe.” 

The handle which this ponderous treatise gave to Prynne’s 
embittered enemies lay in the supposed allusions of its invective 
to the Court, and more especially to the Queen. The odd 
alliance between the interests of the prelacy and those of the 
stage, though an inheritance of the days of the Mar-Prelate 
controversy, and destined to survive into the evil times when we 
find an actor openly lamenting that “‘ Bishops will downe, and why 
should we then not justly feare, least we should be downe too,” 
would hardly of itself have induced King Charles I. to allow the 
wrath of his Primate to be let loose upun the obnoxious Puritan. 
There is, of course, no reason whatever to suppose malice against 
Court, King, or Queen, to have in any sense entered into Prynne’s 
original intentions. If his book had any special design, or was 
directed to any special address, it was rather that which is in- 
dicated in perfect good faith in its dedication. The Inn of Court 
to which Prynne belonged represented, as already noted, the 
ascendency of a very different spirit from that which had 
characterized its rival corporations in the days of Elizabeth. 
The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn had deliberately prohibited those 
festivities which so intimately connect the halls of Gray’s 
Inn and the Temple with the history of the drama; and to 
them in the first place, and in the second to the students of the 
Inns of Court in general, long known as patrons of the drama, 
Prynne inscribed his book. The lines on which its argument was 
laid down were of course wide enough, and intended to be wide 
enough to include all “ play-haunters” and all patrons of plays. 
It was easy, and in one sense ry to construe his invective as 
a general attack upon “ princes that are either actors, favourers, or 
spectators of stage playes,” and to seek an application nearer at 
hand in the learned references to Caligula, Nero, Commodus, and 
Gallienus. But all the ingenuity expended by Heylin in collect- 
ing and interpreting the passages in the book which might be 
treated as scandalous insinuations against the Crown would not 
have brought the Attorney-General Noy (himself a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn) to reconsider the opinion at which he had arrived 
after a twofold perusal, had it not proved possible to discover in a 

of the book, or rather of its index, what seemed capable of 
ing represented as a direct allusion to the Queen, and a gross 
slander upon her personal honour. In applying the foulest term 
of abuse to women-actors, Prynne was supposed to allude to the 
performance by the Queen and her ladies of a pastoral (The 
Shepherd's Paradise) at Whitehall. It is true that, according to 
his own statement, his book was “ published in the country above 
four weekes before her Majesty’s pastorall, against which it could 
not possibly be intended, as your Lordship Sen! and others 
surmised, being soe longe written, lycensed and printed before it.” 
But, as Mr. Gardiner points out, the dates given in this passage 
do not settle the matter. They 
fully confirm the usually received opinion that it is impossible that the 
scandalous words about female actors in the index to Histrio Mastix 
should have been used with an intention of reflecting upon the public per- 
formance of the Queen’s Masque, which took place many weeks after the 
whole book had been printed. But they do not prove that Prynne had 
not in his mind the rehearsal of that Masque, which, as we know from 
Salvette’s news letters, took place almost precisely at the time when the 
Index was passing through the press. 

It is obvious that beyond this point the inquiry cannot safely 
be carried. We may doubt whether Prynne the deliberate 
intention of directly referring to what may or may not have 
floated in hismind. We may doubt whether the bitter hostility of 
Laud went so far as to represent to the King (as he is reported to 
have done) that the passage was written with such an intention. 
But we are justified in assuming that this fatal had a 
marked influence upon the progress of the inquiry, and that, 
whether its occurrence was the result of a more or less conscious 
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intention or of a mere coincidence, it exercised a fatal effect upon 
the character of the prosecution and upon the impression produced 
it. The charges brought against by Finch, given by 

Gardiner turn upon “ what 
Queene’s person”; marginal note against the French- 
women who attempted a ormance at Whitehall in 1629 is 
construed into “a aspertion uppon hir M“* nation” ; 
then the from the Index is cited as one in which “he 
comes neerer to the end of his mallyce” ; and, finally, the e3 

inst dancing in text and Index are compared, and the con- 
is drawn :— 

By Herodias, whome he meante, his mallyce maye easelye discover him, 
and soe [the ker} leaves him with the attributes hee gives himselfe in 
his verses in beginning of his booke : 

Omnia sunt suspecta tibi, quia publicus hostis 
Et majestatis diceris esse reus. 

And soe hopes their lopr* will conceyve him Reus Lese Maiestatis. 

On this and the other charges for which Heylin’s industry had 
supplied the materials, their lordships were easily enough con- 
vinced. Their judgments against Prynne and his publisher and 
licenser may be read sertatim in Mr. Gardiner’s pages; and any 
reader desirous of an insight into the method of the Star Chamber 
will do well not to neglect a page of their incredibly virulent 
oratory—the oratory of men who were at once ts and slaves. 
Lord Oottington “thinckes Mr. Pryn did not invent this booke 
alone, but was assisted by the devill himselfe”; Lord Richardson 
denounces the monster who “ spittes noethinge but venome, and 
that att every man; the gunpowder traytors would blowe the State 
into the ayer, and this man will dampne them all to hell.” Secre- 
tary Windebank, whose eloquence varies little from that of his 
predecessors, distinguishes himself by proposing double the amount 
of fine (5,000/.), with which most of the other judges are contented. 
Dorset is flowery and facetious, but when he comes to speak of 
Prynne’s “ psa He of the Queene,” he is constrained to pronounce 
it “‘rayther impietye then ingratitude ; a Queene, in whose prayse 
it is impossible for a poett to fayn, or orator to flatter. Yett this 
man, lyke a madd dogge, bayes at the moone.” He also is for the 
10,0001, fine, and ingeniously suggests that in addition to the 
cropping of the offender's ears— 

Because to cover his shame hee will dispense with his conscyence and 

weare a peryewigge, hee would have his nose slitt, and marcked in the 
forehead. 
The suggestion, as is known, was not wholly lost sight of in the 
later proceedings against the unfortunate victim, whose “ verses” 
upon the letters burnt upon his face are quoted ina subsequent 
page of this volume. Laud’s own judgment takes an argumenta- 
tive form, and as such invited the reply afterwards made to it by 
the imprisoned Prynne. It is, however, right to add that Laud 
disagreed with the proposal, carried out with refined cruelty on 
two separate occasions, of bodily mutilation, for he concurs in the 
sentence, ‘“ saveinge in the croppinge of his eares.” 

The remaining documents comprise the submission—made in 
vain—by the prisoner in |= of mitigation or pardon; the sen- 
tence of expulsion from the University of Oxford—that University 
which Prynne was destined at a later date to visit as a Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner—a document of distressingly vivacious pedantry ; 
Prynne’s letter to Laud; and extracts from the Privy Council 
Register and Rossingham’s newsletters, illustrating the progress of 
the persecution of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton. Mr. Gardiner’s 
collection of papers closes with the will of Prynne, which inciden- 
tally mentions his post of “ Keeper of the Records of the Tower, 
freely given mee by his Majesty King Charles the Second of his 
owne meere motion, for my services and sufferings for him under 
the late usurpers, and strenuous endeavours, by printing and other- 
wise, to restore his Majestie to the actuall ion of his royall 
| Spee we and kingdome without opposition or effusion of blood.” 

ut on the later incidents of Prynne’s career this is not the occa- 
sion to dwell ; and we can only end, as we began, by expressing a 
vain regret that an exceptional should have passed 
away fora biography which would have done justice to so note- 
worthy a life, Its sufferings were, indeed, not left without a re- 
compense prouder than that which his Presbyterian loyalty obtained 
from King Charles II.; for it was Prynne’s fortune to be identified, 
for good and for evil, with a cause which had greater, but no more 
genuine, representatives, 


LIFE OF DR. ROBERT BUCHANAN.* 


HE English reader, on the question bei ut to him, Who 
T is the greatest Churchman of the 
ess long before he arrived at the name put forward for this title 
In the present volume. . Nor does the hit come very naturally 
from the pen that advances it; but who can escape the influences 
of his age? We cannot sup that earlier in the century it 
would have occurred to Mr. Walker to describe his work as an 
ecclesiastical biography, or its subject as an ecclesiastic, to say 
nothing of this culminating minence ; but the wave of the 
Oxford movement of the last generation reaches far. It takes some 
time, however, to accommodate habits of speech to new conditions, 
and there isto Southern ears awant of harmony and fitness between 
the language of the Church Universal and that of the Free Church 
of Scotland when it is at ease, and says in a straightforward 
* Life of Dr. Robert Bi 
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undress sort of way whatit means. In this familiar tongue, talking 
t friends, Dr. Buchanan is uniformly a Disruptionist. This 
is what the leaders of an energetic movement called each other ; 
this is what their admirers and followers were content to cali 
them. We simply note facts, however, without entering at all 
into the question of the propriety of either epithet, or disputing 
hether he was “a great man” or & dover tg ioni 
Dr. Buchanan was alee a man for the ailtlin il todo. The 
history of his public course shows him possessed of the qualities 
of a oh ae clear-headed, prudent, constant, zealous, and 
devoted. Not, however, that his career tested all these qualities to 
any straining point. The movement which he, among others, set 
going was from the first in sympathy with the national feeling. A 
tone of success and triumph pervades the volume. So far as dis- 
ruption was the element of success, the breach effected was enor- 
mous and irreparable. Preachers and orators who have crowded 
congregations and can count their audiences by thousands, who 
are followed and honoured and rewarded by substantial benefits, 
are cheerful examples of what zeal and sopocasiate wers can do 
forthecause which callsthem out, and incidentally for their possessors. 
Not, of course, that victory can be won without some fighting. 
Dr. Buchanan’s history of the movement is entitled The Ten Years’ 
Conflict, but it was war on an honourable and not unamusing 
field, bringing him especially into contact with leading men, and 
thus giving a sense of weight and importance. As a member of 
various deputations, he had interviews with Whig and Conserva- 
tive Ministers in succession, and enjoyed the privilege of arguing 
his cause in high places. Perhaps the few passages of this volume 
that can be said to be easy reading are those describing his inter- 
views with these headsof parties. The history of the Free Ohurch 
movement is already, in its general points, familiar to those whom 
it interests. We will theretore only give some of the biographer’s 
dates. Dissent, which in 1733 “seemed scarcel bigger than a 
man’s hand,” had grown in 1833 to something like the numbers 
of the Established Church. “ Moderatism” was triumphant, 
and, but for the revival headed by Thompson and Chalmers, 
the National Church “might have died of sheer inanition.” 
The first need felt on this revival was church extension. In 
Glasgow there were 60,000 people living in a state of enforced 
heathenism. The conscience of the Church being once aroused, 
church extension became “the darling object of the Church.” It 
was in 1834 that, as the author expresses it, “the scheme began 
to bulk in all its magnitude before the public eye,” and with it 
arose the question of the patronage of the churches to be built, 
which issued in vehement contact and final separation. The 
theory of the day was that the new churches should in general be 
built by private beneficence ; but that an appeal should be made 
to the State to give a small endowment for the support of their 
ministers. Dr. Buchanan (born 1802) had now been minister of the 
Tron Church, Glasgow, for eighteen months. He formed one of a 
deputation to lay the matter before Government, which in its 
turn proposed a Commission to inquire into the state of the Scotch 
Church. This goes was very offensive to Dr. Buchanan among 
others, who felt that Voluntaryism was being favoured at the 
expense of the Church, for as yet Voluntaryism was with him a term 
of reproach. The end of this agitation came in the spring of 1838, 
when, with Dr. M‘Leod and another, he formed a second deputation. 
His interviews with Lord Melbourne, recorded in his journal, 
bring the man before us as others have described him, with that 
easy insouciance of manner, and what Sydney Smith calls 
affected ignorance, which tried the patience of friends and strangers 
alike:—‘‘ We found his Lordship standing with his hat in one 
hand and his stick in the other. He bowed — stiffly, I 
thought), and cage silent ——— He showed himself a 
grudging, unwilling recipient of their arguments, and it was in 
8 ions of manner that the Siansilons detected real care and attention. 
owards the close “ Dr. Muir made an impressive appeal, charac- 
terizing the plan of Government as the worst and cruellest blow 
that had been dealt to the Established Church,” to which his only 
reply was, “ Why, won't be any worse, at any rate. You may 
not be = better, but, hang it! you won't be any worse.” The 
Duke of Wellington made a much more favourable impression :— 
A few minutes before twelve we were at the gate of Apsley House. The 
servants seemed to have received intimation of our visit, as we were 
admitted without a question being asked. . . . After we had waited 
about ten minutes, a door at the upper corner of the room was opened, and 
the Duke appeared, and requested us to walk into the inner room, which 
was the library, a very large and elegant apartment. ... His appearance 
every one knows. The large aquiline nose, the high arched eyebrow, the 
clear, ne blue eye, small mouth, rounded and prominent chin. 
- - + Nothing could be more simple and unostentatious, nay more kind and 
familiar, than his manner in receiving us. Instead of calling his servant to 
set our chairs, or leaving us to do so ourselves, he busied himself lifting a 
package from one chair and a picture from another and drawing them for- 
ward until he had accommodated us all, and then, advancing his own chair 
close to the little circle we formed, he sat down almost in the midst of us. 


The deputation had wisely agreed to confine their statement to 
the great principles involved :— 

He listened calmly and attentively, and, when it was made, expressed his 
entire concurrence in it, and his madi that the bishops of the Church of 
England could but feel that in this matter the interests of their Church were 
identified with ours. “For,” said his Grace, “ if religion be overturned in 
Scotland it will not stand here.” “To set up,” he continued, “in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and the great towns in general, what they call the system 
of Voluntaryism” (and as he uttered this word in a tone of peculiar em- 
| meme his eyebrow shot up into its highest curve, while his eye sparkled and 

is mouth curled with a most comical expression) “ is the most monstrous thing 
that was ever heard of, totally inconsistent with the peace and good order of 
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society. Why,” said he, speaking with great force, “I think old Popery was 
bad; but this be forty times 
pendent of the religious interests of the people which would be sacrificed, it 
would be impossible to govern society with such a system prevailing.” .. . 
“Why,” said the Duke, “ as for these Dissenting churches, the ministers of 
which have no charge over the surrounding population, and whose doctrines 
may be altogether unsound, they might as well be as many mosques.” And 
here he took occasion to lay down, in very clear and emphatic terms, his 
notion of an Establishment, “that the Government were bound to provide 
church accommodation and religious instruction for the whole people, 
according to the truth—but unfortunately these gentlemen” (referring to the 
Government and their supporters), he continued, “seem to leave the truth 
out of sight.” 

Interviews with bishops formed part of the business of the depu- 
tation ; establishments having a common cause. They found 
the vere of London (Blomfield) thoroughly and intelligently 
acquainted with the subject, as might be expected, and stating 
strongly his conviction that the establishment principle was at 
stake in the present question; but it was not till they knew Arch- 
bishop Howley that their spirit bowed in toleration before 
Episcopacy :— 

The title of archbishop is wont to call up to the mind the idea of lordli- 
ness, state, and ceremony. Nothing could be more opposite to the reality as 
exhibited in the person of the Archbishop of Canterbury. His slender figure 
glided through the room like a spirit, his head slightly bent forward, with a 
benevolent smile on his face; and anything surpassing the meekness, 
humbleness, and gentleness of his demeanour I have never met with. He 
engaged much in conversation with the members of the deputation in the 
course of the evening, speaking on every subject with the utmost good 
sense, and with a spirit at once amiable and pious. . . . We all remarked 
it as singular that the Episcopal dress, which seemed grotesque in the 
Bishop of London, was perfectly becoming in the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. This might be from the circumstance that the wig, the age, and 
the attenuated figure of the latter gave one almost the idea that he was 
some relic of another age. 

Experiences and intercourse such as these tell upon mind and 
manner out of all proportion to the time engaged in them. To 
see persons of note, to hold intercourse with them on material 
points, bringing out real thought on each side, is a branch 
of education of extraordinary quickening power. Dr. Cairns’s 
in memoriam letter to Mrs. Buchanan says :—“I have never seen 
in any other man so much tact, grace, and courtesy as he uniformly, 
and by a kind of instinctive prompting, displayed in the most un- 
expected circumstance.” These accomplishments, we cannot doubt, 
owed something to thescenesinto which the early course of themove- 
ment brought him, while the State was still regarded as a nursin 
father for the Church, and archbishops and Scotch ministers ar | 
find in Establishments a point in common. But, as our readers 
know, these relations were soon to be thrown over, and Volun- 
taryism to become the watchword. 

n breaking away from the Establishment, it was Dr. 
Buchanan's next effort to effect a union with the various Dissent- 
ing bodies. Chalmers, in 1835, had declared for the same course, on 
the ground that “ our theology is substantially the same with that 
of at least nine-tenths of the Dissenters of Scotland.” It perplexes 
the readers of this book to find why union was not brought about, 
which so many leading men on all sides seemed ardently to desire. 
But Voluntaryism seems allied by a sort of necessity to separation. 
We read of great branches of the Secession and smaller sections, 
the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” “ the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches,” the Nonconformists, the Seceders, 
&c. All agreed in the “ Pure Calvinistic Creed,” all adopting 
the same confession of faith, all looking back on John Knox as 
the founder of their Church. Fora time there were hopes that 
the points of agreement might weigh more than differences on 
Church government, but it is the one note of disappointment in 
the book that the negotiations fell through. We must say that 
the phraseology through which the discussion was conducted 
narrows the field of interest. The outside world, used, in idea 
at least, to a connexion with the Church of the past, cannot get u 
its sympathies where the terms—as it seems by choice—have suc 
a merely local significance, and the added isms give a special un- 
couthness to the familiar ‘ Anti-Unionism,’ “ Free Churchism,” 
“ deadening Moderatism,” and so on. It is not union, but in- 
corporation and amalgamation ; not the clergy, but church officers ; 
not Sunday, but Sabbath; not churches, but commodious edifices, 
“ Authorized standards,” “ Negotiating bodies,” ‘“ Sustentation 
funds,” “ Circumstantials and vitals,” “the old disruption channel,” 
by turns strike on the reader's ear. Now and then we are pleasant! 
reminded of Mr. Blathergowl,-when teinds are in the case. We 
hear of “ unexhausted teinds,” “ Bishops’ teinds,” but beyond this 
there is no thought of giving to ecclesiastical subjects any earlier 
date than the Reformation, or any Fathers earlier than the Scotch 
Reformers. But the biographer is right in giving the title of 
Churchman to his hero ; from his point of view, Dr. Buchanan had 
the temper of one. His view of the Church is, according to his 
own quoting, as “ the pillar and ground of the truth.” He had no 
leanings towards separation in the abstract, or the free indul- 

ce of private judgment. He was strongly in favour of a 

ed ministry. His administrative powers naturally led him 
towards the ideas of unity and a ee body ; for out of Scotland 
he had few sympathies. Even at Rome, where he died (1875), 
he has a strong impression “ of the value of the work our Church 
is doing in Italy,” and arranges for an election of “ Office Bearers 
at Naples,” though he is longing for a Presbyterian Savonarola and 
for the thunders of Luther and Calvin in placeof the “day of small 
things.” Indeed his laments over this smallness in the Protestant 
bodies he came across is not unlikely, we should have thought, to 
be ill by aome of thelr members In ion, we may 
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say of Mr. Walker's book that, though a heavy book to the 
general reader—its nearest approach to liveliness being the his- 
torical fact. according to a computation of Dr. Candlish, that in 
one speech Dr. Guthrie made 106 jokes all to the point—it is not 

uite as heavy, even to him, as it seems at first sight; and to those 
or whom it is expressly designed, who may be called its natura} 
obvious readers, it must constitute a valuable record of an exciting 
period, as well as a well-merited memorial of an important actor 
and leader in it. 


A WOMAN-HATER.* 


N\ R. HARRINGTON VIZARD, the woman-hater of Mr. 
44 Charles Reade’s new tale, had the best of reasons for being 
not only a misogynist but a misanthrope. The people with whom 
he lived were simply detestable. The men were, on the whole, 
rather more treacherous than the women ; while almost every one 
he knew acted and spoke in an intolerably abrupt and jerky 
manner. Even to read of such women and men, who for ever say 
“Ja,” and “hang it all,” and who flush, turn pale, tremble, sigh, 
and cry with freedom, gives one the malady called by Americans 
“the jumps.” Mr. Vizard was not less jerky than his companions, 
so he probably did not suffer from their eccentricities as much as 
do the readers of A Woman-Hater. His reason for disliking 
women was different ; he was, when the story opens, thai interest- 
ing creature “a divorcé” ; indeed, he seems to have been divorced, 
or to have got rid of his wives in some more heroic way, several 
times. Thus Mr. Reade makes him complain that many women 
captivate, and all deceive him—“ all my sweethearts and wives are 
romantic and poetical skin deep, or they would not attract me; 
and all turn out vulgar to the cure. By their lovers alone you can 
ever know them.” We do not remember ever to have been asked, 
except, of course, by Mr. Froude, in a too well-known case, to 
sympathize with a divorcé like Mr. Harrington Vizard. 

It is not only the sweethearts and wives, but the cousins and 
aunts, of this rich and lavish but unlucky squire, who are vulgar. 
And if women are to be known by their lovers—which, to be sure, 
is the paradox of a woman-hater—it is impossible to say much in 
defence of Miss Zoe Vizard, Harrington’s half-sister. When we 
first meet the woman-hater, he is living in the Hétel Russie at 
Frankfort, with his cousin, his aunt, his half-sister Zoe, and a 
college friend named Severne. The cousin, Fanny, has “grey, 
mesmeric eyes,” and “courts” Harrington, “purring pretty 
nothings in his ear, in a soft tone she reserved for males.” Zoe was 
a very beautiful girl, whose only faults were the habits of calling 
people “ poor dear,” “ poor dear darling,” “the monster,” and so on, 
and of flirting with Severne in a way which her brother might 
justly have called vulgar. She possessed “ true virgin coyness and 
elastic limbs,’ and her brother, by way of a joke, called her Godiva 
rediviva, when Fanny observed that it was raining hard, and “ Zoe 
had got nothing on.” But, to do Zoe justice, she at least was not 
to be known by her lover, Severne, a handsome scamp, eternally 
lying, borrowing, gambling, forging, “cooing, and wooing.” Not 
the most pleasant member of the party was the chaperon, Vizard’s 
aunt, an elderly Miss Maitland, who listened at keyholes, and even 
climbed to the top of lofty chests of drawers, to hear with more 
accuracy conversations not intended for her ear. When these 
delightful creatures come on the scene, Severne kisses Zoe’s hand, 
Miss Maitland rushes out on the guilty pair, and the lover soon 
after borrows three hundred pounds from Vizard, and goes off to 
lose them at Homburg. 

In addition to Severne, Vizard, and the “hen party,” as the 
woman-hater called his relations, there was a very interesting 
character at Homburg. This was Ina Klosking, a lady born of 
Danish and English parents, and an opera singer. We meet her 
first at an inn, where her occupation pleasingly reminds the reader 
of a scene in The Rovers. She has been “deserted,” as she says, 
and is pursuing the false one bya process of examining all the visitors’ 
books in all the hote!sinthe world oratleast in Ilomburg. The reader 
thus gathers that she is a person of adamantine resolution ; but what 
he does not guess is that the false one is her lawful husband. Nor 
when he finds that the “ poor dear,” as she calls him, is a con- 
firmed gambler, does he readily identify him with Severne, whose 
notions of 7irente et Quarante are of childish simplicity. Severne 
is the man, however; and as Mlle. Klosking was “a public cha- 
racter,” he had years before married her in public at Berlin, with 
attachés and plenipotentiaries as witnesses of the ceremony. It is 
necessary to mention this because, throughout the tale, most of 
the characters act on the belief that Mile. Klosking has at most 
been Severne’s mistress. A mistake of this sort, in the case of a 
public character like a rising prima donna, is of course as good 
as impossible. Mr. Reade might just as well have intro- 
duced a fiery dragon or a cup of darkness, or any of the 
other machinery of fairy tales. At the inn in Homburg Mrs. 
Severne (née Klosking) did not meet another lady also in 
search of the same false one, but she did make advances 
towards swearing eternal friendship with Zoe Vizard, her rival 
in the affections of the handsome scamp. After a good deal of 
sniall intrigue, love-making, and rough banter, the “ hen party” 
one day accompanied Vizard to the Kiirsaal. Severne had 
borrowed five hundred pounds on fo security, and was busy in 
losing his money in pursuit of ya ridiculous “system.” As the 
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“hen party” entered the room he leaped up, entreated a casual 
er ae him with his last fifty pounds, and fled from 
the scene. the virginal and Fanny been gambling, but 
being “ cleaned out,” as Mr. Reade says, were content to watch 
the casual stranger, a theatrical agent, and his friend Mrs. Severne 
(née Klosking) stake Severne’s money. By a curious chance the 
lady had come in just as her wandering and evasive lord ran out. 
Playing with tuck and courage, she broke the bank and went off 
wi e money. Severne, when he heard of the affair as he 
travelled towards England with Zoe and Fanny, flew into a rage, 
and was divided between his chance of recovering his winnings 
and his chance of winning Zoe. It should be added that Vizard 
had fallen in love with “La Klosking,” and that a country 
neighbour of his, a Lord Uxmoor, was inclined to lose his heart 


to 5 

When the majority of the travellers return to London, Mr, 
Reade ingeniously introduces one of his favourite Admirable 
Crichtons, a lady this time, a Miss Rhoda Gale. Vizard found 
her faint with hunger in Leicester Square, gave her luncheon, and 
learned from her lips her version of the struggles of medical women 
to recognition and a degree. This part of the tale, as Mr. Reade’s 
heart is in it, and as he has facts to deal with, is spirited, vigorous, 
and interesting. Where fiction comes in again, there is an obvious 
trick of the novelist’s trade. Among other great deeds, Miss Gale 
had saved the life of a young married Englishman, who of course 
was Severne. Vizard asked her to come and overlook the sani 
state of his villagers, and when she arrived at Vizard Court, she 
found Severne and Lord Uxmoor contending for the hand of Zoe. 
As Severne, for his own purposes, had refused to recognize her, 
there was a good deal of amusing fencing on all sides, and a great 
deal of superfluous lying on the part of Severne. Moreover there 
is much conversation about sanitary matters, and we prefer the 
description of Rhoda’s zeal for wells, vermifuges, and new cottages 
to that of the intrigues of Severne and the passion of Zoe. The 
lover had almost agen Vizard’s assent, which was given in this 
pretty and probable style :— 

“ Look here, old fellow. I hear you are—hum—paying a good deal of 
attention to my sister Zoe.” 

No answer. Severne on his guard. 

“ Now you had better mind your eye. She is a very pretty girl, and 
you may find yourself entangled before you know where you are.” 

Severne hung his head. “Of course I know it is great presumption in 
me.” 

“Presumption ?—fiddlestick ! Such a man as you are ought not to be 
tied to any woman, or, if you must be, you ought not to gocheap. Mind, 
Zoe is a poor girl ; only ten thousand in the world. Flirt with whe you 
like; there isno harm in that; but don’t get seriously entangled with 
any of them. Good sisters, and good daughters, and good flirts, make bad 
wives.” 

“Oh, then,” said Seve 

“Well, principally. And I don’t exactly object; I warn. In the first 
sap as soon as ever we get into Barfordshire, she will most likely jilt you. 

ou may be only her Continental lover. How can I tell, or you either? 
And if not, and you were to be weak enough to marry her, she would 
develop unexpected vices directly—they all do; and you are not rich 
enough to live in a house of your own, you would have to live in mine; a 
fine fate for a rising blade like you.” 

“ What a terrible prospect! to be tied to the best friend in England, as 
well as the loveliest woman.” 

“ Oh, if that is the view you take,” said Vizard, beaming with delight, 
“it is no use talking reason to you.” 

Unluckily for Severne, Vizard found out the forgery by which he 
obtained the loan of 500/., and that was not all. On that very 
day Ina Klosking a on @ sudden, and claimed the truant, 
in the very hall of Vizard Court. The truant “ flung her from him 
and dashed out of the door, uttering cries of rageand despair.” 
Ina fell and cut her brow on a marble table. Here is the culmi- 
nation of the story. A lovely and deserted prima donna is bleed- 
ing to death in the hall of a divorcé who secretly adores 
her. A villain is rushing into the wilderness with cries 
of rage and horror, A tender, proud, and loving virgin 
is heart-broken, though she does not suspect that her Severne 
is a married man. And an American young lady, Rhoda 
Gale, M.D., is on the spot, to save the singer's life with the same 
materials as those which Professor Clifford has employed in de- 
monstrating the non-existence of the supernatural—namely, a cork 
and a a of string, or rather, of elastic. In some passages of 
psychological analysis, the mental state of Zoe and of Ina is ascer- 
tained, and we are heartily sorry for both of them. It was only 
natural that Zoe should leave home and nurse her old aunt, and 

= it was right that she should ride almost every day with 
oe xmoor. But if that noble athlete was to rescue Zoe from 
danger, surely Mr. Reade might have thought of a better danger 
than the old familiar bull of fiction, the bull of Sandford and 
Merton, of Verdant Green, of the Bride of Lammermoor, and 
of Johnny Eames. Uxmoor took the bull by the tail, beat him 
soundly, went home, and quaffed a tumbler of port at a draught. 
Zoe knew nothing of the last feat, but the other exploits almost 
won her. At that moment Severne appeared, with plausible expla- 
nations, and gained her consent to be his wife. Her conditions 
were peculiar. She was first to be married at a Registrar's office, 
then at Gretna Green, last, in church like other people. But, on 
the way to number one, the Registrar's office, whom should the 
clandestine pair meet but Vizard and Mrs. Severne (née Klosking). 
That lady produced her “lines,” and Severne “ uttered a scream 
of agony and fled.” He was afterwards found “lying in the 
pathway, with his hat off, and as white asa sheet. He run 
till he p aoe and there was no one to give him a tumbler of 


port. 


“it is only on her account you object.” 


For the sake of clearness we have been obliged to omit a good 
deal of detective business. Severne has a detective, Poikilos, and 
Mrs, Severne has a detective too, Ashmead, her theatrical agent 
and humble friend. There isan amusing scene where 
disguised as an old mushroom gatherer, salutes Poikilos disgui 
as a . Ashmead had, on the whole, the best of it. All 
ee the machinery is less dull than the discontents of Zoe 
and Ina. The former to charity, the latter to sacred music, 
which the Woman-hater provides in a very lavish manner. Zoe 
cannot decently marry Lord Uxmoor, and Ina, of course, is unable 
to join her fate to that of the divorcé. In these circumstances it 
is most convenient that Severne, when running after a danseuse 
beiind the scenes should fall down a trap and break his backbone. 
Even Miss Rhodes Gale, M.D., could not reunite the portions of 
the splintered vertebra, and Mr. Severne, as he himself puts it, 
“ melted back into the universe.” The rest may easily be 


he plot of 4 Woman-Hater is simply absurd—an affront to 
the common sense of the reader. The characters are not pleasant 
company. The digression about medical women does not fit easily 
into the rest of the rambling story. A few flashes of humour 
relieve the tedium of the book, and Miss Fanny Dover occasionally 
wins a smile by some piece of reckless flippancy. But, on the 
whole, we fear that it cannot be said that 4 Woman-Hater is 
worthy of Mr. Reade. He makes as great a display of knowledge 
of women and of their ways as usual, but he does not convince us 
that the women he describes are like English ladies. Women may 
be petty, passionate, jealous, unjust, without that absence of re- 
finement which makes Zoe and Fanny and Miss Maitland so dis- 
ble. Mr. Reade has written a more unpleasant book than 
Woman-Hater, but none, we think, so weak and tedious, 


DEAN STANLEY ON THE JEWISH CHURCH.* 


FE a graceful and picturesque style were alone sufficient to make 
a good historian, the Dean of Westminster would have few 
rivals. But the business of an historian, after all, is to write his- 
tory; and Dean Stanley's last volume, jadged by that test, must be 

ronounced a failure. Most of it, indeed, is nothing more than 
Ewald done into beautiful English. Of this we should not com- 
plain if Ewald were an author who could be safely trusted; for, 
though the discovery might detract from Dean Stanley’s claim to 
be considered an original and independent writer of history, his 
readers at least would have no ground of complaint. But his 
unlearned readers have good reason to complain that theories 
which have been refuted by some of the first scholars in the 
land of their birth should be calmly offered to them as the 
received and undisputed result of modern criticism. Critics of the 
school to which Ewald and the Dean of Westminster belong 
assume the unreality of miracles and of in the sense of a 
distinct foretelling of future events. A prophet like Isaiah is thus 
a serious obstacle in their path; for, if he lived in the 
time of Hezekiah, and if the prophecies which go under his 
name are all his, it is indisputable that Fagor 
events which happened long after his death, and this with 
a fulness and minuteness which cannot be explained away. But 
since it isan axiom with this school that the Bible contains no 
— in the sense of supernatural prediction, the Book of 

salah must be divided into two parts, one of which belongs to 
the age of Hezekiah, the other to that of the Babylonish Captivity. 
The predictive element is thus got rid of by being made a contem- 
porary record of historical events from the pen of some unknown 
author, whom Dean Stanley, after E , calls “the Great 
Unnamed ” and “ the Great Unknown.” All this is purely arbi- 
trary. The argument is simply an elaborate sophism built on a 
glaring petitio principit. It is not on this account, however, that 
we quarrel with the Dean of Westminster. Let him, if he will, 
accept Ewald’s theories for historical facts ; but the unwary reader 
has a right to be told that there is another side to the question, 
and that Ewald’s view is decisively rejected by critics of higher 
name than Ewald. Of this fact, however, the Dean of Westminster 
drops not a hint. This, we repeat, is not history, and it is a mis- 
nomer to give it that name. 

Another example of the same kind is Dean Stanley’s treatment 
of the life and character of Socrates. It is a brilliant sketch; but, 
like most of Dean Stanley’s brilliant sketches, it is thoroughly one- 
sided, and cee ra | misleading. It is also full of innuendoes 
which show too plainly that Socrates is set up as a convenient 
screen behind which the Dean may shoot controversial darts into 
obnoxious quarters. The following Delphic utterance is an 
example of what we mean :—“ The prayer ‘ Sancte Socrates, ora 
pro nobis,” by whomsoever said, has won a more universal ac- 
ceptance than that of many a prayer addressed to the dubious 
Saints of the Byzantine or of the Latin Church.” The whole 
lecture, in fact, bristles with suggestiones falsi. Socrates, we 
are told, “alone, of the sons of Java, finds a place in the 
Fathers of Christian, as well as in the moralists of Pagan, 
antiquity.” ‘“ We feel that here alone, or almost alone, in the 
Grecian world, we are breathing an atmosphere not merely moral, 
but religious, not merely religious (it may be a strong expressio 
yet we are borne out by the authority of the earliest Fathers of 
the Church), but Christian.” The “call” of Socrates by the 
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Pythia is compared to “the call of some of the greatest of the 
Jewish prophets—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel.” The Dean quotes 
alone adequate to the occasion ”—Grote's description of 
Socrates asa cross-examining missionary,” who “spent his life in 
rpublic ie dialectics” (the italics are the ‘s). The 
seareer of Socrates whether to friends or enemies,.a 
solid illustration of the One Life which is the turning-point of 
athe religion of the whole world.” In contemplating rates 
‘we feelthat we can understand better than before the outward 
aspect at least of that Sacred Presence which moved on the 
dusy shores of the Sea of Galilee, and in the streets and 
«courts of Jerusalem.” In ing the account of his 


trial, “another Trial and another Parting inevitably rush to | 
.” The last conversations” of Socrates in his prison | 


tthe 
t farewell discourses in the upper chamber at Jeru- 
em.” . This, however, might be considered rather strong; so 
it is decorously added that “the differences are immense. But 
theres a likeness of moral atmosphere, even of external incident, 
that cannot fail to strike the attention.” “The enthusiasm of the 
Athenian missionary enables us to realize with greater force than 
-ever ‘the pureness, and knowledge, and love unfeigned’ of” St. 
Paul. Socrates “ was really the champion of all that was most 
‘true.and most holy.” 

Such is, in brief, the ow which the Dean of Westminster 
gives. of Socrates. He him on a level with the greatest of 
the Jewish hets and of the apostles of Christianity ; and if he 
admits that “‘ the differences are immense” between his hero and 
eur Lord, we are left to infer that it is a difference of de- 
gree only—that “the Athenian missionary ” fell short of human 
—— by negative defect and not by positive transgression. 

he readers of Plato and of Xenophon need not be told how very 
wide of the truth this picture is. Nor will students of ecclesias- 
tical history be led astray by the Dean’s ambiguous reference to 
the place occupied by Socrates “in the Fathers of Christian 
antiquity.” But unfortunately the majority of the Dean’s readers 
are not readers of Plato and Xenophon, or students of ecclesias- 
tical history. For their sakes, therefore, it is necessary to disen- 
gage the picture of Socrates from the varnish of poetic fiction with 
which the Dean of Westminster has overlaid it. 

It is amusing to contrast the deference with which Dean 
Stanley appeals to “the Fathers of the Church,” when they can 
be quoted to throw discredit on traditional belief, with his cavalier 
treatment of them when they cross his cherished prejudices. His 
reference to them in the case of Socrates is too vague to admit of 
specific criticism. But it is certainly not correct to say that 
Socrates is the only Pagan worthy of whom honourable mention is 
made “in the Fathers of Christian antiquity.” If the Dean had 
in his mind the passage in Justin’s “Apology,” he forgot that 
Socrates is mentioned there in company with other Greek philo- 
-sophers. But it is Dean Stanley’s representation of Socrates as a 
teacher of moral purity and holiness equal to St. Paul and the 
Jewish ets,and not unworthy to be com with the 
Founder of Christianity, that we are particularly anxious to correct. 
We have.no wish at all to rob the memory of Socrates of any 


the “ moral 
ples with the moral 


‘told by Xenophon of the visit paid by Socrates in company wi 

-some.of his pupils to the courtesan ta. Does the sup- 
pose that St. Paul or “ some of the greatest of the Jewish prophets ” 
would .have i i of their disciples with a 


ing the youth of Athens. His erotic discourses and extravagant 


formation of such characters as the 
infamous Alcibiades, the chief pet among the pupils 


Socrates. 

The real excuse for Socrates isthat the idea of moral purity, in 
the Christian sense of the word, can hardly besaid to have existed 
at:thattime outside the ci of Hebrew influences. The idea of 
purity cannot in fact exist apart from a belief in a God of perfect 

was not 


a deity in all the -hierarchy of 


of the upper chamber in Jerusalem, isa violation of historic truth 
which is utterly indefensible, and of which the effect, little as the 
Dean of Westminster intends it, is to depreciate the importance 
of purity of heart and conduct. 

The truth is, Dean Stanley is throughout these Lectures 
carried away by the temptation of making Christianity and 
Judaism appear to be religions on the whole better than the 
religions of heathendom, but better only in degree and not in 
kind. Hence Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, Socrates, and 
Mohammed are paraded on the stage as figures of the same moral 
attributes as Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles, and even 
radiating a “ moral atmosphere ” like that of Christ Himself. The 
object apparently is to insinuate that the Christian religion is only 
a natural development of man’s ordinary powers, and not the intro- 
duction into the constitution of man of forces which are generically 
new, and not otherwise obtainable. Even the foul and cruel 
Herod must be whitewashed, and our feelings of pity roused on 
his behalf by a skilful display of special pleading, for no other 
reason that we can imagine than to give Dean Stanley an 
opportunity of comparing a sensual Edomite somewhat advan- 
tageously with “the sweet Psalmist of Israel.” This eagerness 
to run tilts at orthodox beliefs leads the Dean occasionally into 
absurd blunders, one of which is worth quoting. In page 261 he 
records, with a flourish of trumpets, “ the first direct conflict 
between Theology and Science.” “ The hare, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures,” says the Dean, “is classed among the unclean 
animals as being a ruminating animal.” But just before the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament was made, “ the secret 

its of the hare had been disclosed by the natural history of 
Aristotle.” ‘The venerable translators . . . were too con- 
seientious to reject so clear an evidence of the fact, but 
they were too timid to allow the contradiction to appear, 
and they therefore, with the usual rashness of fear, boldly 
interpolated the word wor into the sacred text, and thus, 
as they thought, reconciled it to science by reversing the meaning 
of the whole passage.” Is it fair to omit all mention of the fact 
that this is a case of various readings, and that it is more likely 
than not that the interpolation is the work of a copyist, and not of 
the Seventy? The “ venerable translators” were not under any such 
temptation as the Dean imagines. The hare was unclean, not “ as 
being a ruminating animal ”—for rumination was, on the contrary, 
a mark of cleanness—but because it was not cloven-footed. The 
Jews were therefore warned not to be deceived by the rumination of 
the hare into the belief that it was clean. It is true that the hare 
does not possess the fourfold stomach which indicates rumination 
proper; but it goes through the external operation of chewing the 
cud, so that even Linnzus classes it among the ruminantia. The 
Dean of Westminster might as well tall of the conflict between 
science and ordinary conversation because we speak of the “ rising ” 
and “ setting” of the sun. 


HELPS TO HOMERIC STUDY.-* 


T is at first sight difficult to understand why the lamented 
death of Mr. Riddell in 1866, with the work of editing the 
Odyssey, or the first half of it, for the Clarendon Press less than 
half-finished on his hands, should have inyolved a delay of eleven 
years in its completion and publication, especially as the work of 
a most refined and competent scholar fell naturally into the charge 
of a pupil in every way qualified to undertake the trust, and one 
to whom no doubt he would himself ‘have willingly delegated his 
task. It is true that Mr. Merry has in the interval put forth a 
school edition of the first half of the Odyssey, which has gone 
through several editions ; but the plea of the fruitfulness of the 
last few years in critical, exegetical, and etymological researches 
on Homer and his works is scarcely sufficient to account for so 
serious a delay; and it is natural that one should come to 
the study of the Clarendon Press ‘Odyssey now published with 
somewhat more than ordinary curiosity and interest. In the very 
year of Mr. Riddell’s death Dr. Hayman brought out an edition 
of the first six books of the Odyssey, which was afterwards 
followed by another similar instalment; and we are not aware 
that there has ever been a serious question as to the merits, 
critical, e tory, or illustrative, of Dr. Hayman’s Odyssey, 
which in truth appears to have been conceived on a more com 
hensive scale than that of Messrs. Riddell and Merry, and which 
anticipates not a little of what appears in the pages of the volume 
recently published. Itis perhaps unfortunate that any junction of 
forces in this great undertaking was from the first impracticable, and 
that we should consequently have two half-completed Odysseys, 
the one doubtless in advance of its earlier rival in having had 
the benefit of the most 
mmar, geography, &c., but the other remarkable for 
ie al Snsight into the questions which make up the time- 
honoured institution of Prolegomena, at the same time that it 
goes manfully into all textual and interpretational problems as 
they occur in the course of editing. Of general views and 
special “ queestiones Homerice ” arising out of the Iliad and the 


* Homer’s Od: . Edited with English Notes, Appendices, &c., by 
W. Walter Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Linc. Coll., and the late 
Rev. James Riddell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. Books I1-XII. Oxford Clarendon Press. 1876. 

An Homeric Dictionary. From the German of Dr. Georg Autenrieth. 
Translated with Additions and Corrections by Dr. Robert P. Keep, Ph. D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 


merit which 1n justice belongs to it. His unselfishness and in- 
: tegrity, his physical and moral yr the constant subordination 
-of ‘his will to his sense of duty, at whatever risk, are all cast in an 
: heroic..mould; and his intellectual pre-eminence is of course 
indisputable. But all this is quite compatible with a blunt per- 
ception of moral A mri and Zeller is undoubtedly right when he 
says of Socrates that “ imdependence of mind, not strict purity, 
’ was the leading thonght of his moral teaching.” When Dean 
Stanley was writing the passage in which he 
4 atmosphere ” surrounding Socrates and his disci 
atmosphere in the upper chamber of Jerusalem on the night o 
‘Ohrist’s betrayal, he can hardly have had in his mind the stor 
mous discourse on _ courtesan, or 
‘shameless. woman a lesson in the art of alluring lovers, or 
offered to play the pander to her for a consideration? Some of 
the Socratic dialogues, moreover—the Phedrus, for 
deeply tainted with that characteristic vice of Paganism of which 
it.is impossible to speak more distinctly. Juvenal charges this 
q vice disectly on the teaching of Socrates, and indixectly on him 
personally. Nor was it altogether without reason that Socrates 
was _ in the indictment which cost him his 7 of ~ 
| 
degree respo 
brilliant and | 
| 
who. was not __ 
4 the victim of circumstances which were not. of his own creating, 
\ and that.he had neither knowledge nor lever-power sufficient to 
enable him to overcome his circumstances. But to represent. him 
28.8 migsionary and moral teacher on. level with Isaiah and St. 
; Paul, and breathing around him a “moral atmosphere ” like that 
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Odyssey, Dr. Hayman had in his first volume some sixty or more } 
, with forty more relative to editors, commentators, and 
Tiss. In Messrs. Merry and Riddell’s Odyssey (judged of by its 
first volume) this vital part of any edition of Homer of high 
pretension is conspicuous by its absence ; and it is but fair that 
those who com the two editions should remember to deduct 
this grave omission from the — recommendations of the 
Clarendon Press Odyssey. We do not say that in every point 
Dr. Hayman succeeded in fully establishing his positions, though 
he argued them all with much probability and reasonableness. 
He may not, moreover, have always turned out his critical notes 
with the same completeness of finish which is one of the happiest 
features of Mr. Merry’s commentary; but we canuot help thinking 
that those students would be most sure of arriving at a sound 
and sure knowledge of Homer's Odyssey, direct and indirect, whom 
judice restrained from using the two editions side by side, 


no pre 
and who could appreciate equally the collateral illustration and 


wide-ranging instructiveness of the one, and the exactness, careful 
scholarship, and extensive erudition of the other. At present, 
however, our task is mainly with Mr. Merry; and we may also 
take the opportunity for a brief notice of Dr. R. P. Keep’s English 
edition of Autenrieth’s Worterbuch zu den Homerischen Gedichten, 
a work which aims at condensing the results of Homeric study 
and criticism, and rendering the study of Homer interesting and 
attractive by collateral information. In days when a promise is 
held out of Dr. Schliemann’s extending ix due course to Ithaca the 
explorations and researches which have borne so much fruit in the 
Troad and at Mycene, it is no slight matter to be able to welcome 
a handy illustrated Homeric dictionary, which, whilst doing 
justice to the advancement of philological science, affords the 
student, in capital woodcuts of veritable antiques illustrative of 
the weapons, implements, costume, and sacrificial rites of the 
Homeric age, a more vivid conception than his fathers ever had of 
what they knew only vaguely and by name. 


In the matter of etymology it is evident from the first that 
Messrs. Merry and Riddell are more on the alert than most editors; 
thus in Od. a’. 10 and ibid. 14 they deduce dydéev from the 
same source as ovSapuov, duas, dun (Translate, “starting from some 
point in them ”]; and mérma, “ queenly,” from the same root 7a@ as 
moots for méris, Seomérns; Latin pot-is compo(t)s; Sanskrit 
pa-ti-s “ Lord.” In moderation an etymological element is a plea- 
sant and instructive variation of, critical notes, and no one will. 
complain of elucidations of the use (e.g. at a’. 59 ovdé vv coi mep 
of such particles as wep, in this case credited 
with a qualifying or concessive force, “at any rate,” “at least,” 
reflected on them from the word with which they are used, or the 
context in which they occur. Perhaps, however, it is scarcely 
within the scope of a note on a’, 50— 

mow ev audipiry, duadds 
to bestow a column or so of annotation on the Epic particle re, 
when we have scarce the threshold of an undertaki 
which will need much economizing of space. It must be owned, 
however, that such prodigality does not, in Mr. Merry’s practice, 
crowd out more vital notes; as, for instance, in vy. 16, €ros 
evavtar, the distinction between émavrdv “ a twelve- 
month, one or other,” “ the space of a year,” and éros, a year of 
& series, one of a series of years which make up a given 
period of time. “Eros is a natural epoch ; émavrds an arithmetical 
quantity. Again, it was impossible to avoid deciding the 
an . a agree in understanding not of the lips, 
| old did, but of the which 
then resemble a fence when the lips are opened to pare It is of 
course to be expected that in modern editions of the Iliad or 
Odyssey much of the annotational or commentarial work should 
repeat itself; and this is more or less the case in the volume now 
= us. Thus, in Od. «ihe we have an instance of the 
ouble comparative to explain—zavres dpnoaiar’ ¢hadpdre, 
modas elvat, pe? and the oditor 
explains it that, “in this use of the double comparative, where 
two qualities are contrasted in the same subject, the later 
adjective is assimilated in degree of comparison to the former, or 
‘Wwe may say that the degree of comparison is spread over the 
whole sentence”; and he illustrates the construction by instances 
in Latin and Greek But wherein does this explanation in 
effect differ from Dr. Ha ’s adoption of Donaldson's briefer 
statement (Gr. Gr. 415 cc) that the double comparative “is used 
of two qualities contrasted in the same object,” and of the identical 
quotation from Herodotus, éroinaa raxvtepa coparepa 
th editors state inalmostidentical terms the change from the direct 
to the indirect form of question, and back again at 171 dmmoins 
émi mos ddixeo; and mas ce vaira: and two lines further, 
in reference to the islander’s truism—ov piv ydp ti oe mefov 
otopa €vOa8’ ixéoOa:—both in effect recognize the same humorous 
turn of oh though they resort to different illustrations of 
it. Dr. yman perhaps is the more helpful in showing 
that what Mure, Lit. A. G. xiii. §§ 7, reckons as a specimen of 
Homeric burlesque is not comic but. naive rather in the poet's 
thought and age of the world. For one more illustration of the 
same resort to nearly identical explanations, we may recur to an 
earlier passage (a. 78—9) where Jove is view that 
Neptune will not oppose all the rest of the Olympians :-— 
ov pep ve avria 


Here Messrs. Merry and Riddell put the matter neatly enough when 
they say that “ it makes the antithesis to: join dvria 
epidawwe per oios, ‘ to contend by himself against all, and to take 
abavarwv Oedv as a separate clause, enhancing the force: 
of mdvrev by showing of whom the mavres consisted ” ; but we aze- 
by no means sure that Dr. Hayman does not explain the same thing 
quite as well and succinctly where he says:—* One thought. is 
here engrafted on another; ‘he will not be able:(1) to strive 
alone against all, and (2) to strive ¢nvitis dis’ mdvrov like 
@Aev in 132, is inclusive where the thought is really exclusive= 
all the other.” Yet this reiteration of ic constructions 
by successive editors is perhaps 


commentary to a spec 


it is easily applicable to many different substances—e.g. in Od. 
v. 196, to the food which sustains immortality in Circe; tho 
that the mere single taste could not confer it, but only the 
eating, comes out in the case of Achilles, who was fed on nectar 
and ambrosia (Il. xix. 353). In the Iliad it seems to be used more 
than once as an unguent ora perfume, and it is noted by Bergk 
that the distinction between nectar as drink and ambrosia as food 
is more marked in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. In like manner, in: 
Book I., on v. 226, we find the various words for a feast or banquet 
carefully distinguished according to their sequence in xi. 415, 
yap pave treOadvin. ElAamivn was the feast given 
a single host ; €pavos, not strictly a picnic or feast to which 
who partake of it contribute, but rather one that takes place im 
the house of each contributor in turn, and that was naturally the: 
least splendid of the three. Taos of course explains itself; and in 
a kindred use we find, more than once in the Odyssey, the word. 
tapos for a funeral feast. Different from all and each again were- 
the cvociria of the chiefs with the king daily, or at least fre- 
quently, and at the Royal or public expense, which are noticed 
both in the Iliad and in the “At nae : Book V. v. 163, where- 
Calypso bids Odysseus prepare timbers for building a. broad raft, 
we are referred to the appendix for the meaning and elucidation 
of the term ixpea, and the result will assist in a clearer under- 
jy of the Homeric ship or galley. It appears from 
Appendix I. that the otymeloay and derivation of word are- 
doubtful, but that, ugh the word is rig rendered 
“deck,” it is always used in the plural number. To is it i 
answered, first, that, after the analogy of ioria for “sail and 
Tigging ” and dppara for chariot and appliances, so ixpa might 
well stand for a composite pra At ing the flooring of a 
deck; but a further reason, which carries more force, is that the 
deck of the Homeric ship was not continuous from stem to stern ; 
the vessels, as Thucydides reminds us, were not covered in, or pi 
xaradpaxra. “ There was a small deck at the bows and another 
at the stern, whilst the waist of the ship between the two decks 
was open.” It isa satisfactory solution of the use of the plural 
y. As Autenrieth explains it in. his Dictionary, in hi 
plate of a galley in Dr. Keep’s translation of it (ad fin.), the deck 
in the Homeric ship was “partial, only fore and aft.” It is 
impossible to find fault with the erudition of the three appen- 
dices on the Homeric ship, the lage of the blinded Cyclops, and 
the geography and topography of Ithaca, though we cannot but 
think that the interest of the second in a critical commentary is. 
far less than that of many other topics which might have occupied 
its space with advantage. As to the Ithacan question, there seems- 
to be no escape from the view that Homer had no personal 
acquaintance with the island. The well-known description of 
Ithaca (in Od. 9, 25 fol.) involves, as our editors remark - 557)> 
a wrong position with reference to the other islands of the group,, 


and give a false impression of the appearance it presents from the 


sea. 

A glance at the translation of Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary 
will afford an opportunity of testing the editors of the Clarendon 
Press Odyssey upon Homeric words. Upon one word, «iAirodas, 
of which Butmann’s interpretation, “ heavy-treading,” has.long 

xicographer explains it, “ bringing eet close together, sai 
of oxen = png plait their hind legs as they go, each 
describing alternately an arc of a circle about the other, and occa- 
sioning a rolling gait”; others, it is added, translate trails 
footed, explained of the hind feet, which approach successively 
forefeet on the opposite side.” In Merry and Riddell /.c,.we find 
a ing to the explanation of the scholiast, os mowdtvres. rhv Tray 
kunow meaning that each foot as it is set 
forward describes the nt of a circle, a movement made neces~ 
sary by its being so slightly lifted. EiAiwodes, as an epithet of 
oxen, forms, they add, a graphic contrast to depaimodes (IL. iii. 
of horses. As to the derivation of yovwés in i. 193,..4 
youvoy ddwijs olvoredow, both authorities concur in 
root of it to ivy rather than yévos, sown lands, and. Merry 
and Riddell clench the likelihood of this. by the ki 


relation of to xvnpn; so that yourds is equivalent 
to.a bend or a knoll. On (ddasréw) we find nothing 
in s Autenrieth except “ indignabunda. indi t.a’.252”; 
we have refers. us:to 


been. examining a 
Classen’s remarks “ on this frequent use of the aoristic participle-of 


| = 
| i consen is department could be relegated from the pages of a 
grammar of the poet. and 
| One feature in which we recognize exceptional ee me i j 
clearness in Messrs. Merry and Riddell istheir nice distinction of the aes 
differences. of meaning or shades of meaning in particular Homeric SS 
words. Thus in the Fourth Book, v. 445, :we get @ good note on dy- aa 
Bpocin, and it is shown that, as its radical meaning is indefinite, = 
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| 
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verbs expressive of mental feeling (suggestive not so much of a 
mere stage of progress in the narrative as of a new state of mind 
in the speaker or actor).” The poverty of participles, it is added, 
in modern lan renders it impossible to give the force in a 
translation. The best apology for a derivation is volunteered in 
the periphrasis émi rois AexOeiow dAdoras 
Here pos there in Dr. Keep’s translated Dictionary we have come 
upon points that require correction. Thus ¢pvxavowar can hardly, 
taken with its context, be, as it is set down, subj. pres. from ¢puxavaw 
{épix), or, if it is, retinebunt will hardly represent its Latin equiva- 
lent. As Messrs. Merry and Riddell rightly put it, this form in o 
is related to the present ¢puxavaw as dpdw to dpdw (a’. 199). And 
ylsewhere, when one turns with curiosity and eagerness to the re- 
sponse of a new oracle on such a rare word as mpodppaca’ (v. 161), 
it is disappointing to find it omitted altogether; though both Dr. 
Hayman, who explains it as a solitary epic adjective of which a 
masculine form péppas may be supposed, and Messrs. Merry and 
Riddell, who refer the connexion of the form dpacaa to the root 
pay, as seen in the analogy of xapievr’, fem. xapieroa, and give 
other instances from Homer of adjectives only in the feminine (?.e. 
iupuedooa and péraccat, Od. ix. 221) have been most vigilant 
and helpful. On the whole, we should say that, a from its 
very serviceable woodcuts, this new Lexicon in its lish form 
does not greatly excel its predecessor, Arnold’s Crustus. 


SCHUMANN’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS.* 


~CHUMANN has now become so well-established a favourite 
with a large number of English lovers of music, that any 
information respecting him is sure to be welcomed. There are 
many probably among the admirers of the composer's richly 
imaginative music who are unaware that he has left the world a 
series of interesting and valuable criticisms of music and musicians. 
To such we feel sure that Mrs. Ritter’s present translation will be 
highly acceptable. We learn most about a man from his own 
words, and the slight critical papers of Schumann derive one chief 
elemcnt of value from the light they reflect on the composer's 
artistic nature, on the sentiments, aspirations, and thoughts which 
underlay and sustained his external activity. Music and Musicians 
consists of a part of a selection of papers contributed by 
Schumann to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, of which he 
was the founder and editor. The remainder of the selection is 
mised us in another volume. To this selection from a selection 
the editor has prefixed a brief account of Schumann’s life and 
work. Thus the whole volume will supply the reader with a good 
deal of interesting knowledge respecting the musician. 

Schumann’s life, like that of so many musicians, has a peculiar 
interest of its own. His entrance into the world of art-production 
was only effected by effort and struggle. He had a good school 
and university training (Mrs. Ritter should not speak of his 
passing the school examinations as “ graduating”). Like Heine, 

e was bidden to study law, yet only with the result of longing 
more ardently for an artistic life. His early attainments in music 
are but another illustration of the almost universal fact of the 


agen of musical genius. One of in oe passages of 
is life is his early friendship with Clara Wieck, afterwards Mme. 
, whose long and noble devotion to the highest musical 
art is known to ourselves. While studying music at Leipzig 
Schumann came under the influence of a composer who did perhaps 
more thanany othersingle musician to fix the direction of his creative 
activity—namely, Mendelssohn. Mrs. Ritter has some sensible re- 
marks on Mendelssohn’sapparentnon-recognition of Schumann’s un- 
folding talent. It is probable that this neglect was not the result 
of a petty jealousy, but rather of a radical diversity of musical 
taste. Although Mendelssohn may be said to have paved the way 
for Schumann’s “tone-poems” in his delightful and ever fresh 
Lieder ohne Worte, no discriminative mind can fail to see the 
strong contrast of individual sentiment and aim in the two 
writers. While Mendelssohn everywhere seems to be striving to 
evolve some perfect musical form, and to hold feelings and ideas 
within the limits imposed by the requirements of this form, Schu- 
mann ap rather to be endeavouring to find expression for a 
multitude of strange fancies and stirring emotions, and to mould 
the form of his compositions to the very utmost according to the 
character of their poetic contents. Of the other events of Schu- 
mann’s life, of his happy and inspiring union with a woman of 
aspirations and motives, of his rapid productivity, and of 
his final tragic sufferings, we must leave our ers to learn for 
themselves. It is time for us to pass to the history and contents of 
the critical papers which are here brought under our notice. 

The Neuc Zeitschrift fiir Musik was founded by Schumann in 
1834. At that time musical criticism in Germany was confined to 
the technical side of the art, and busied itself mainly with correct- 
ness of style. Schumann felt this kind of critical supervision to 
be inadequate. To him, as to all imaginative natures, music was 
less a thing of rule and calculation than a product of personal 
feeling and fancy, He wished to bring into view the poetic side 
of music, its subjective sources, its endless variety of significance 

ing to the composer's individual impulses and aims. A 
further object with him was to elevate contemporary musical 
taste, which, as his introduction to the selected papers shows, 


* Music and Musicians: Essays and Criticisms. By Robert Schumann. 
“Translated, edited, and annotated by Fanny Raymond Ritter: London : 
William Reeves. 1877. 


was low enough at the time he started his journal. “ On the stage 
Rossini reigned, at the pianoforte nothing was heard but Herz and 
Hiinten; and yet but a few years had passed since Beethoven, 
Weber, and Schubert had lived among us.” Schumann and his 
fellow-labourers styled themselves the Davidites, who were to be 
the sworn foes of the Philistines of art. An interesting trait in 
the criticisms which the editor contributed to his review is that 
they are written in different veins and signed by appropriate names, 
Florestan represents the more wild and romantic side of Schu- 
mann’s sentiment, Eusebius the more contemplative side. 

A careful reading of the papers here translated will probably 
convince the reader that they have much more than a passing or a 
merely historical interest. Their first and main object was no 
doubt a temporary one, and well was this accomplished. By 
means of Schumann’s pen his countrymen were introduced to and 
made to understand a number of composers and works, both Ger- 
man and foreign, which had hitherto remained unknown to them. 
More than this, writers who were already familiar names in Ger- 
many were here for the first time rightly and adequately appre- 
ciated. Yet, while the immediate purpose of the writings was of 
this temporary character, they are fitted to fulfil a more lasting 
object. If they cannot be said, like Lessing’s Hamburg Drama- 
turgy, to contain, in the shape of particular criticisms, a store of 
well-defined zesthetic principles, this is in part to be explained by 
the difference of the subject-matter dealt with. Music, unlike 
dramatic poetry, does not as yet lend itself to a precise objective 
treatment. WhatSchumann here gives us isofanotherkind. He helps 
to fashion rather an appreciative and sympathetic than a critical and 
scientitic taste. He brings before us the many-sidedness of music, 
its innumerable shades of expression, its close relation to the in- 
dividual composer's feeling and experience. Everybody, one 
imagines, who carefully studies these notices will be better pre- 

red to enjoy music by entering into its many meanings, and by 
intelligently connecting it with the composer's personality. 

We have no space to touch on the many subjects handled by 
Schumann in these critiques. Lovers of Schumann’s own music 
will tale special interest, perhaps, in noting how vividly the 
emotional and imaginative aspects of music revealed themselves to 
him. Thus in certain productions of Schubert’s he thought 
he “could perceive a sort of Philister-like vexation in them, as 
though he were unable to meet his tailor’s accounts.” The whole 
paper on the comic in music from which this is taken, though a 
slight fragment, throws a good deal of light on the nature of 
Schumann’s musical susceptibility. The following is his unfold- 
ing of the hidden meaning of Mendelssohn’s Meeresstille :— 

Near the close such harmony is unloosed and resolved, where the poet 
surely looked too deeply into the eyes of a daughter of Nereus seeking to 
draw him down; but then upsprings a higher wave, the sea grows more 
murmurous everywhere, the sails flap, the pennants wave, and now away, 
away. 

It looks, indeed, as if music always called up in Schumann’s 
mind visual pictures; and this fact helps to illustrate the titles he 
‘was wont to give to his lighter compositions, He tells us that a 
particular march of Schubert called up precisely the same 
images in the mind of himself and of a friend. Of the first 
waltzes of Schubert he gracefully says:—‘ Ye are little lovely 
nii, floating above the earth at about the height of a flower.” 
et Schumann did not carry this impulse to translate music into 
pictures so far as to demand a definite “ programme” for music. 
Apropos of Berlioz’s niusic he writes:—“ Good heavens! will the 
day ever come when people will cease to ask us what we mean by 
our divine compositions?” This remark, as well as others 
scattered here and there, shows that with Schumann a certain 
amount of indefiniteness in music was essential to that very 
delight of the pictorial fancy on which he lays so much stress. 
One need hardly say how far this point of view is from that of 
Herr Wagner when he condemns “ absolute music ” as wanting in 
definite poetical contents. Next to what the composer tells us re- 
specting his way of looking at music, the most interesting feature of 
these papers is the clear, delicate, and generously wide appreciation 
of composers and their works. Praise fer outweighs blame in 
these esthetic judgments; and only in one case—that of 
Meyerbeer—does the writer fall into a tone of strong condemna- 
tion. Those whoknuow what Wagner has said about this composer 
will be disposed to think that he took his cue from Schumann. 
Among the most interesting of the appreciative—one might 
almost say expository—notices are those of Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, eller, and Robert Franz. The peculiar charm of 
Schubert and of Chopin could hardly be indicated more clearly 
than is here done. ‘The latter is likened to a star which “ can 
always be distinguished whenever it shows itself, even by a child, 
for it always displays the same core of flame, the same deeply 
dark glow, the same brilliancy.” Schumann's catholicity and 
freedom from petty national vanity is shown in his thorough ap- 
preciation of the good points in Berlioz, and still more in his ve 
favourable and discriminating notices of Sterndale Bennett. He 
joins a profound reverence for the few deities in the world of 
music, Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert, with a quick and kindly re- 
cognition for the younger less known and less illustrious writers. 
Among the names first known to Germans through 
Schumann's writings are to be reckoned Berlioz, Chopin, Stern- 
dale Bennett, Gade, &c. Of Richard Wagner he writes: “ Were 
he as melodious a composer as he is an intellectual one, he would 
be the man of our time.” We must not forget to call attention to 
the half-sentimental, half-humorous pieces of the volume—espe- 
cially the account of an Historico-artistic Ball at Editor ——'’s, 
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which is charmingly written—also to the many maxims and sayings 
which combine clear common sense with a not unkindly tone of 
irony, and which are of practical value to-day no less than when 
they were written. Of these last it will be enough to name the 
observations made apropos of an English lady who rose to stare 
at the artist’s hands:—“ Would to heaven that a race of 
monstrosities could arise in the world of artists, players with six 
fingers on each hand ; then the days of virtuosodom would be at 
an end.” No less pertinent in relation to the manners of our own 
decade are some remarks on following a performance by help of 
the score. “He is a good musician who understands the music 
without the score, and the score without the music. The ear 
should not need the eye; the eye should not need the outward 
ear.” 


The work of translation has been performed, on the whole, 
with commendable care. In one or two places the editor forgets 
that the German language admits of more homeliness as well as 
greater emotional warmth of expression than our own. Sometimes 
she fails to hit the lish form of word or idiom—as in “ soul- 
ful,” “scholardom,” “in general and especial,” “it has nothing to 
say to (instead of “to do with”) the matter,” &c. There are also 
some misprints—as “ Kreisberiana” for “ Kreisleriana.” 


TATIANA.* 


hse story of a loving wife who refuses to be separated from 
her exiled husband by Siberian snows, preferring to follow 
him to his distant place of banishment, and whose constancy is at 
last rewarded by the remission of his sentence, is one which has 
frequently repeated itself in Russia. Prince Joseph Lubomirski 
has taken it as the theme of a novel which, although by no means 
a work of high art, is so well supplied with ferocious floggings and 
melodramatic villains that it has readily lent itself to the s 
and M. Sardou, and has in its dramatic form achieved a success in 
Paris under the title of Zes Evilés, With the help of costume, 
and gaslights, and music, the persons with whom it deals may 
possibly exercise a considerable fascination. But, regarded by the 
common light of day, they appear somewhat deficient in vitality. 
Tatiana Verenine was the beautiful but spoilt daughter of a 
senator who possessed “a hundred thousand roubles of rent,” and 
considered that ‘a man is only somebody when he has become 
colonel or Councillor of State.” By the time she was twenty she 
had dismissed numerous pretenders to her hand; but one day 
she said to the hero of the story, Wladimir Lanine, “ You are in 
love with me. Do you wish me to be your wife?” So he married 
her, and all would have gone well had not she insisted upon 
sending an invitation to her wedding, on the address of which 
the various titles of the guest were set out with ironical 
precision, to M. Schelm, the principal villain of the piece, and 
chief of the Chancery of the Minister of the Interior. This 
malevolent person had wanted to marry her himself, and was so 
vexed at her innocent little joke that he got up a conspiracy for 
the purpose of compromising her husband, and so punishing her. 
M. Schelm was not adapted by nature for the winning of hearts, 
Although in middle life, “his features were aged, wrinkled, and 
immovable ; his skin was dry and yellow; his straight pomaded 
hair ill concealed a premature baldness.” Moreover, his counten- 
ance was always covered with a slight perspiration, which gave it 
“a shining appearance.” And whenever he removed his spec- 
tacles “ his eyes sparkled with pale red flashes, his red eyelids 
opened to an extraordinary width, as if to breathe the air; the 
so line imprinted by the spectacles on the bridge of his nose 
me crimson, and made the nose itself resemble the beak of a 
bird of prey, while his pale and tightly-closed lips transformed 
themselves into a savage grin.” Such was the powerful official 
who set to work to ruin the vrs Lanine, who had not 
only carried off the prize which Schelm coveted, but had 
written with his own hand the wedding invitation which 
rendered Schelm furious. Now there was a certain Secret 
Society, of the meetings of which M. Schelm was made 
aware by means of one of its members, a M. Miiller of 
Miillershausen, who, for the sum of 10,000 roubles, had solemnly 
sold himself body and soul to his tempter, and had given him a 
written admission of the transaction. The supposed prime mover 
in the conspiracy which Miiller supported himself by betraying 
was a mysterious being only known to the members of the Society 
as the Ace of Hearts. In reality he was Miiller himself; but 
an artful plan was concocted by means of which Lanine was 
induced to go to the meeting place of the Society, and there to 
obtain admission by saying he was the Ace of Hearts, at the very 
moment when the police broke in and arrested the members, 
Miiller, being Lanine’s bosom friend, induced him to go to the 
theatre one night, and there to listen to the conversation of two 
strangers, re spies of course, who talked to each other about a 
ladies’ club to which entrance could be obtained only by persons 
styling themselves the Ace of Hearts. Of this club the strangers 
proceeded to say that Mme. Lanine was a member, and they spoke 
of her in a manner which seared Lunine’s heart “like a red-hot 
iron.” For Tatiana really did belong to a highly re- 
spectable but somewhat suspicious kind of club, her visits to 
which had already annoyed her husband, whose strong point was 
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not judgment. Off he rushed from the theatre, flew to the house 
of the Secret Society, which the spies had described as the haunt 
of the lady-clubbists, gave his name as the Ace of Hearts, and 
found himself in the presence of a number of unknown con- 
spirators, just as one of them shouted “ Death to the Emperor! ” 
No wonder that he “ stopped with opened mouth on the threshold, 
as if stricken by a thunderbolt.”. The next moment he was seized 
by the police, who had been prepared ‘for the event. 

Lanine was sent to Siberia, whither his wife followed him. She 
was attended by the mother and the betrothed of one Nicholas 
Popotf, a clerk who had been ill treated by Schelm, and had sworn 
vengeance. He also had been sent to Siberia; but he consoled 
himself by the reflection that he possessed a copy of a paper in 
Schelm’s writing which, if produced at the right moment, might 
ruin that personage, and save the ill-used Lanine. This docu- 
ment, one almost as improbable as the plot described above, 
Popoff carried about inside “ a hollow little ivory box,” which an 
English dentist at Sebastopol had shaped with his pincers so 
as to exactly replace two back teeth, which were extracted for 
the purpose. Unfortunately for spats the second villain of the 
piece, a Colonel of Police named Palkine, suspected that he was 
in possession of the document, and tried to flog the secret out of 
him. Ifany one wishes to be more than usually horrified, let him 
read the revolting description in the last chapter of the second 
volume of how Popoff was beaten till “the bone of the shoulder- 
blade was bared, the whip struck it with a leaden sound.” 
Just then the hut in which the flogging took place was 
stormed by a party of insurgent convicts, headed by Miller, who 
had by that time turned from a police spy into a most melo- 
dramatic bandit, and accompanied by Tatiana and Helen 
Popoff's betrothed. ‘The brutal Colonel was at once tied up, and 
every means taken to resuscitate his victim, but in vain. All that 
Helen could do for her unfortunate lover was to try to extract his 
false tooth, with the contents of which she was intimately ac- 
quainted. Very strange indeed must have been the ry of “ this 
woman, illuminated by the dying light of the | by 
the corpse of the man whom she had loved, and trying to force 
psec his jaws by the aid of a dagger.” The teeth were so firmly 
clenched that she could not succeed, so M. Miiller “ dealt a severe 
blow with the handle of the dagger on the jaw-bone of the 
insensible man.” The consequence was that “ the corpse trembled 
suddenly,” and then, coming back to life, “drew out the false 
tooth, offered it to the nearest bystander, murmuring ‘Schelm! 
Lanine!’ and immediately expired.” 

The next flogging recounted in this eventful history is that of 
Colonel Palkine. The insurgents compelled a minor official 
named Padlevsky to act as executioner; but the operation was in- 
terrupted and Palkine saved by the arrival of troops. Flogging 
number three is that of Padlevsky, who was compelled to pass 
between two ranks of soldiers drawn up for the purpose, and pro- 
vided with sticks. The lover of horrors will perhaps be disa 

inted in it, for the author gives it but a few words. “ In the 
midst of the deep silence which was maintained by all the 
8 tors, and scarcely broken by the plaintive neighs of the 

ossacks’ horses, were heard the clink of the two muskets (to 
which the victim was attached), the heavy step of the soldiers, the 
whistling of the rods, and the cries of the sufferer.” This scene is 
viewed, as it were, from a distance, while the former one was shown 
close at hand. Flogging the fourth was to have been that of 
Lanine; but the reader feels assured that it will not take place, 
and therefore contemplates with composure the arrangements made 
for it. The unfortunate Lanine had previously been sentenced to 
be flogged by the vixenish wife of a henpecked official, and was 
rescued only by the opportune arrival of Tatiana and her com- 
nions. The second affair was more serious. Lanine was to have 
‘ollowed the wretched Padlevsky “ between the ranks.” He was 
just moving towards his fate when a band of insurgents, headed 
y the “King of the Convicts,” the irrepressible Miiller of Miillers- 
hausen, flung themselves upon the astonished soldiers, and carried 
off their intended victim. 

Meantime Tatiana had yn back to St. Petersburg, and there. 
thanks to the help of the Governor-General of Siberia, and backed 
by the evidence which poor Popoff had so long carried about in his 
false tooth, had succeeded in convincing the Emperor that her 
husband was innocent, and in obtaining from him, not only a 
reversal of Lanine’s sentence, but even an approval of any offences 
against the law which he might commit or have already committed 
in Siberia. Armed with this, she once more hastened eastwards to 
Irkutsk, and, with her usual talent for arriving at the right 
moment, manifested herself just in time to save her husband from 
being burnt to death in a hut during a desperate battle between 
the troops and the insurgents. After this, of course, all went well 
and Lanine was at liberty to return home, and at a later period 
to visit Baden, where the story leaves him characteristically staking 
“the maximum upon the red.” As for Palkine, that extremely 
disagreeable Colonel of Police was all but killed during a skirmish, 
at the end of which he was found lying insensible by the side of 
an insurgent whom he had choked after a long struggi. “ His 
face was frightfully disfigured ; his cheek was wrenched open by 
@ fearful bite; his features were covered with the cuts of some 

instrument which was neither sabre nor dagger. As they 
tried to move him, the soldiers found an enormous pair of tailor'’s 
scissors plunged into his neck.” His adversary turned out to be 
woman in cisguise, girl whom Palkine’s victim, Popoff, 
was to have married. Schelm escaped punishment for a time, for 
Tatiana and her husband, with the most angelic sweetness, inter- 
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ceded in his behalf. But as he was on his way home, full of plans 
of revenge, he was suddenly pounced down upon by the mysterious 
Miller, who carried him o , and slowly but surely drowned him 
in the middle of a broad river. After this the “King of the 
Convicts” made his way to China and became a great chief, as we 
learn from a letter sent by him to Lanine. “The Emperor of 
China fears me,” he wrote; “Tien-teh dreads my power. The 
Kirghiz and Manchus esteem me; my companions adore me. The 
Ozar often hears my name; for when I go northwards, I invade 
his territory also.” But in spite of all this he was not contented or 
happy. Such is the story which Prince Lubomirski has written, and 
on which M. Sardou has founded a telling melodrama. Its plot is 
utter nonsense, and its characters are for the most part a F 
But it combines so many sensational incidents, and it deals with 
such unfamiliar places and pecple, that it will probably be of in- 
terest to those readers who care more for the exciting than the 
artistic element in a novel. A really well-written story which 
would bring before us the Schelms and Palkines of the time of 
the Emperor Nicholas in all their actual meanness and cruelty 
would dbqeed varies. They could not well be painted in too 
dark colours. 


FRASER ON THE ATTACK OF FORTRESSES.* 


increase of English military literature during the last ten 
years is one among many signs of awakened interest in every- 
thing that has reference to the efficiency of our army. As a matter 
of course, most of this literature is the work of professional men, 
and no branch of the army has failed to furnish contributors to the 
stock of information which now lies ready for the use of those 
who desire to know how modern war is conducted. The great 
development of science, and the alterations that it has produced, 
not re in all which pertains directly to war (such as arms, ammu- 
nition, transport, and what is broadly termed matériel), but in the 
no less important influences that indirectly affect its conduct— 
namely, the physical condition of the countries in which it may be 
—have necessitated changes that can only be duly estimated 
by a careful study of the more recent campaigns. The true method 
of attack by infantry, the Lg use of cavalry, and the alterations 
in the tactical employment of field artillery, are matters to which 
the attention of military men is directed, and they have all been 
more or less satisfactorily dealt with in treatises written by 
English officers. We have now before us a very carefully written 
essay on the attack of fortresses, by a young officer of the 
Royal Engineers, who has not only the advantage of the 
rtunities of professional study which officers of that branch of 
service enjoy, but who was selected to report on the various siege 
operations of the German and French armies in the last great 
campaign, and more recently to examine the means of defence that 
certain well-known positions in Turkey could best afford. He has 
therefore had the advan both of theoretical and practical 
training, and he has not neglected his opportunities. 

It would perhaps be unfair to the general reader to recom- 
mend Captain Fraser's treatise to his perusal as a work that would 
present a picture of the re operations of war of which it 
treats, or that would enable him to form a general idea of their prin- 
cipal incidents. There is doubtless much to excite the imagination 
in the several events of a siege when they are carefully examined 
and realized in their full bearings; but as the treatise is intended 
for the use of professional men, it deals with matters in detail, de- 
scribing the various episodes of an attack on a fortress, and show- 
ing how former rules and calculations require modification in 
consequence of changes in weapons, and of the employment of 
the results of scientific discoveries. The first question raised is 
whether the attack or the defence has gained most by the use of 
these ts. A cursory deduction would incline in favour of the 
latter, although the success of the German armies against Metz, Paris, 
Strasburg, and the minor fortresses on the French frontier appears 
to point to an opposite conclusion. The increased range of artillery 

of small arms necessitates the commencement of siege operations 
at a longer Aer rvemes ees the place attacked than was the case 
when was last en in a great siege ; and 3,000 
in 1,500, is now believed to be 
consequen 0 t line must tly extended. 
This is a diveet benefit to the defence ; but the Sivagiange has been 
more than compensated by the increased difficulties that await the 
garrison of a besieged place when acting on the offensive, owing to 
what is called the retaining power of musketry (¢.e. of musketry in 
the hands of men in an entrenched position); to the use of the 
telegraph, which enables the attacking force to assemble quickly to 
resist sorties; and to the rails and roads, which, converging on a 
large fortress or important city, give the besiegers facilities for 
ing up warlike stores. For these reasons it is calculated that 
the proportion between the numbers of the besiegers and of the 
besieged ay be considerably reduced from what it formerly was, 
and that the investing force ought to be able to retain a garrison of 
half, or even more than half, its own stre 

A pr aphrom | been determined upon, the question next arises 
as to the of conducting it. cavalry, supported by in- 
fantry, drive in the enemy's outposts, whilst the engineers pre 
the ground for investment by opening up communications, caling 


* The Attack of Fortresses of the Future. Captain T: Fraser. 


and repairing roads and railways, and dragging the streams and 
rivers to search for telegraph-wires. At the siege of Paris in 1870, 
a telegraph line communicating with Havre was found in the bed 
of the Seine, and another underground line to Tours; both: were 
tapped, but the messages being in cipher could not be read, and 
so the wires were cut. The enemy being thus driven within his 
defences, the outposts should be pushed as close as possible to the 
place attacked, and should be — by the shooting line, where 
the stand against sorties would made, every endeavour being 
used to pretect the men by entrenchments suited for the p 
such as the sunken block-houses employed by the Germans at the 
sieges of Metz and Paris. An engineer's park—or parks, in the 
event of a very important siege—would have to be constructed, 
where materials ofall sorts, from steam-engines to brushwood, would 
be collected. The ment of railways, the uses of locomotive 
and stationary engines, the adaptation of telegraphy, of balloons, and 
of electric lights to warlike p es, all come under the control 
of engineer officers, whose knowledge ought to be as universal 
as their energies must. be untiring. Captain Fraser lays much 
stress on the necessity of using railways of narrow gauge, not only 
as far as the depéts of engineers’ stores, but even to the first 
parallel, where the heavy batteries require constant supplies of 
ammunition. In the same way the telegraph wire shoul laid 
down to communicate along the line of investment, and to con- 
nect the different operations of the siege, so that help may be 
quickly sent for, or supplies called up. At the siege of Strasburg, 
in 1870, the Germans carried the field tele as far as the 
third parallel, whence they observed and signalled back the effect 
of the fire of a battery which was breaching the enemy’s works 
from a concealed position far in rear. The long range of modern 
artillery, and the possibility of producing an effect from ry 
hidden from observation, necessitate the use of observatories, which 
those who are familiar with the incideats of the American war— 
a war fruitful in important siege operations—will recall as tower- 
ing high above the surrounding furests, or attached to the captive: 
balloons that ascended from the lines of besiegers and besieged. 
We now come to the important subject of artillery, and are in- 
formed that the composition of the unit of siege trains of the 
British army is as follows:—For the heavy siege train eight 64~ 
ounders, eight 40-pounders, and fourteen 8-inch rifled howitzers ; 
or the light siege train ten 40-pounders, ten 6°3 rifled howitzers, and 
ten 25-pounders, all muzzle-loaders. These siege trains, however, 
must have reference to places to which the transport of heavier 
is impossible, as for important sieges more powerful artillery would 
probably have to be employed. The increased accuracy of musketry 
and artillery fire,owing to improved weapons and to the use of range-- 
finders, creates much difficulty in the construction of batteries. 
The old embrasures have been found to be merely traps for 
shot; and batteries must now be made either with screens or so 
that guns with raised carriages can fire over the parapet, the high 
angle of elevation enabling them to be under shelter, whilst their 
aim can be directed from observatories or by telegraph. It is evem 
contemplated to introduce carriages that will allow of the gun re- 
coiling under cover, on the principle advocated by Captain Moncrieff ; 
but the additional weight of these carriages renders their employ- 
ment objectionable. This question of weight, involving as it. 
does capability of transport, enters into all the calculations of 
siege operations. Heavy guns require heavy ammunition; con- 
sequently each shot becomes of greater value than was former] 
the case. Thus, whilst the difficulties of transport are incre 
the destructive power—if the shot be properly directed—is also. 
augmented. For these reasons, at the siege of Paris accuracy of 
fire was considered to be of far more importance than rapidity, 
about eight rounds per hour during daylight, and from four 
to five at night, being the limit allowed. It follows that a 
smaller quantity of ammunition is needed in the battery maga- 
zines, which can thus be reduced in size, as they must he 
increased in strength, and, if Captain Fraser's opinion be correct, 
they may be constructed for the supply of from 100 to 160 rounds 
per gun for the twenty-four hours, in place of 380 rounds. In 
addition to siege-guns, means of repelling sorties aad of keeping 
down the musketry fire of the besieged should always be at hand,, 
and light field guns, Gatlings, and even heavy rifles for long- 
range firing, will play their part in the operations of a siege, The- 
approaches will have to be conducted with greater care and with 
more labour than formerly, as better protection must be provided,, 
not only to resist the effect of the direct fire of powerful guns, but. 
to give cover from the drop of shot and shell from the long-ranging- 
artillery. On the other hand, as it is presumed that the work of 
the artillery will be done out of the range of musketry, no provi- 
sion need be made for bringing it into the more advanced —, 
It would be impossible to follow Captain Fraser in his details of 
the several operations of a siege, or to consider the. various. 
modifications, rather than alterations, that modern warfare has 
necessitated ; to refer to them generally would be of little service, 
as success in war is based on careful attention to minutia, a 
lesson: which all officers, and i apered engineer officers, have to 
bear in mind. But, beyond all the advantages that manufacturi 
and mechanical skill affords lies the composition of the army itself. 
Captain Fraser gives full weight to the value of the moral and 
physical qualities of the troops; for, as he says, “ we must 
remember that the soldier hates trouble; and though in the 
excitement’ of a fight great efforts may be relied on, the 
monotony of the work and the severity of the labour of a siege 
will always be distasteful. Hence. discipline, combined with 
the personal influence and exertion of the officers, can 
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alone secure the execution of the work with such promptness | 
as the physical fitness of the men permits.” That these qualities 
exist in @ high degree in the English army we fully believe, as, 
whilst benefiting by the impetus given to military education, our 
troops have lost none of the qualities that earned their past 
renown. Captain Fraser has done good service in summarizing 
the changes which the appliances of modern warfare have intro- 
duced into sieges, and in directing attention to the various episodes 
that. characterize their ; whilst he has added one more 
roof of the assiduous attention to their professional duties shown 
the officers of the branch of the service on which in great 
measure hinges the successful issue of these important operations 
of ‘war. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Seaver: Caxton Celebration has brought within the range of the 
general public a subject. which has hitherto been pretty much 
left to antiquaries and bibliophiles, and excited curiosity about it. 
In 1861-63 Mr. Blades published a Life and Typography of William 
Caxton, in two volumes quarto, in which a great deal of valuable 
information was collected; but the form of the book was, as the 
author admits, costly and cumbersome, and it appealed to a com- 
paratively select circle. Now, however, that Caxton is the talk of 
the day, something more popular and less expensive is required; 
and Mr. Blades has, therefore, republished his work in a more 
handy form.* The biographical part has been revised, and some 
excisions made, but most of it is retained, and only one additional 
fact of any importance has been supplied in the interval, which 


‘is that, as Mr. Gairdner of the Record Office has ascertained, 


Caxton left behind him a married daughter. The bibliography, 
however, has necessarily been curtailed in the present edition, 
the account of the old manuscripts of the printed books hav- 
ing been omitted, as well as the details as to existing copies, 
and various statistics. On the other hand, the work has 
deen supplemented by some new materials, of which the “ Ars 
moriendi,” “ Sex Epistole,” and“ Officium beats Marie,” are the 
chief. The full collation of each work—a valuable feature—has been 
retained. The biography suffers somewhat from the scantiness of 
materials. “ I was born and lernd myn englissh,” says Caxton 
himself, “ in Kente in the weeld where I doubte not is spoken as 
-brode and rude english as is in ony place of englond”; and in 
sanother prologue he states that, previously to his apprenticeship, 
he had been to school, but does not say where, merely thanking 
his parents for their kind foresight in giving him a good education, 
dy which he was enabled to earn an honest living. Beyond this 
nothing precise as to his birth and early years has been ascertained 
by long and careful research. His pedigree is quite unknown, no 
traces of any of his relatives, except the married daughter 
above mentioned, having been discovered. Nor are there any 
but a hal portraits of him. The broad dialect of the Weald 
at this period was no doubt due to the strong Fleming element 
in the population; and Caxton mentions, in one of his pre- 
faces,a good wife of Kent who knew what the Flemish word 
~‘eyren” meant, but did not understand the English word 
“* eogys,” so that when the latter were asked for, “ the good 
twytfe answerde that she coude speke no frenshe,” but when 
the visitor said “ eyren,” she understood at once. Mr. Blades 
calculates, from the entry of his apprenticeship to the Mercers’ 
«Company, that he was born not later than 1421. He was appren- 
ticed in 1438 to Robert Large, then one of the richest and most 
influential merchants in the City, who died when Caxton had been 
with him three years; and in 1441 we find that, either as re- 
presenting the new head of the business, or at his own desire, he 
ewas living in the Low Countries, probably at Bruges, and that he 
became so far successful that in 1450 he was deemed sufficient 
security for a sum equal to more than 1,500/. now. He was 
wafterwards “Governor” of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, 
known as “ The English Nation,” at Bruges; and seems to have 
‘been married not much later than 1649. While still in busi- 
ness he found leisure to indulge his literary tastes, and began to 
translate the romance Le Recueil des Hustoires de Troye. In 
1471 he was in the service of the Duchess of Burgundy, and 
was ordered to go on with his translation, and finished it. 
Afterwards many persons desired copies of it, and finding, 
said, An writing too wearisome, and not ex- 
itious enough, he “learnt, at his t charge and expense, 
ito ordain the book in print.” Towards the od ot 1476 he had 
returned to England, and settled at Westminster. He 
cautiously with small publications, but soon went on to more 
ambitious enterprises. The commercial results of his trade 
as printer are not known; but fifteen copies of the Golden 
Legend were sold between 1496 and 1500 for an average 
price of 6s. 8d. each, or about 2/. 138. 4d. of modern money. His 
personal industry was marvellous ; for, in addition to superintending 
the business, he provided most of the copy for his men, having, 
according to one calculation, translated or prepared nearly 5,000 
folio pages for the instruction of his countrymen. He died some 
time in 1490-92, probably towards the close of 1491. Besides this 
book, another memorial of Caxton has appeared, being a reprint— 
not, however, in facsimile—of his Rules for the Conduct of Lifet, 


* The Biography and Typography of William Caxton. By William 
Blades. Triibner & Co. 


+ Rules for the Conduct of Life. Printed by Field & Tuer. 


which, it seems, is still presented by the Corporation of London to 
every apprentice upon whom its freedom is conferred. 

The seventh volume of the new edition of Mr. Tennyson's works 
contains his two plays Queen Mary and Harold.* We have 
already spoken of the good taste and finish with which this edition 
has been produced, and need only say that it makes a worthy 
library edition. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his new poem, Balder the Beautiful t, shows 
some of the characteristic qualities of his earlier muse. It is 
marked by a flow of melodious verse, picturesque imagery, and 
passionate language; but he has made a great mistake in trusting 
to mere literary dexterity in dealing with such a theme as that 
which he has chosen. In his first works there were touches of fresh 
— feeling, pathos, and rough graphic power ; and he kept to 

is natural level. He now, however, exhibits the weakness of his 
powers in essaying a task altogether beyond his range. The 
adequate treatment of such a legend as that of Balder requires an 
elevated mind and sincere sentiment; but nothing ean more 
artificial and hollow than Mr. Buchanan’s presentation of it. It 
is obvious in almost every line that he is unable to get beyond the 
mere external aspects of the subject, and cannot rise to its higher 
meanings. ‘The characters and the-scenery are alike of a theatrical 
kind. Frea, Balder’s mother, is a mere shadow; and, while the 
physical beauty of Balder is continually harped upon, he is 
—— rather a childish figure. In his early years he is thus 
depicted :— 

And slowly like an earthborn child 

He learns to walk and run— 
A forest form, with laughter wild, 
He wanders in the sun. 
And now he knows the great brown bear, 
And sitteth with its young. 
And of their honey takes his share, 
Sucking with thirsty tongue. 
He calls, and wood-doves at the cry 
Come down to be caressed ; 
Curl'd in his arms the lynx will lie, 
Its lips against his breast. 
Afterwards he has his sad experiences in the horror which comes 
over him at the thought of Death’s perpetual havoc in the world ; 
and‘in his expulsion from heaven, to which he had ascended to 
claim his place, at the bidding of hismother; but the spiritual part 
of him is throughout weak and mystical. Itis possible that such a 
picture as Mr. Buchanan gives of Balder’s life asa child of nature, in 
sympathetic communion with everything around him, might, within 
moderate limits, have been readable enough; but, as the poem 
stands, it is monotonous and wearisome. It is made up, in fact, 
of mere word-mongery ; and the descriptions of scenery are ay 
overdone both in style and number, being strained pes! rar or A 
and dreadfully oversplashed with flaming colours. We are shown, 
for instance, 
A snow-white cataract—like a naked god, 
With plumes of silver, plunging from a peak 
Into a purple ocean—headlong flash’d. 


And 


purple woods of pine, 
Crags of wild umbrag’e lit by flashing falls, 
Smooth emerald lawns ; and, beyond all, the sea. 


flashing green and gold, 
Sparkling with quick and rapturous thrill of leaves, 
And rainbow flash of tlowers ; 


and, again, a flock of cranes and storks rising in the air 
In one vast cloud of flying green and gold ; 
And from the innumerable 
The lilies upward to the surface snow’d, 
Till all the waters glittered gold and white. 
We are also shown corpses drifting in the river 


Chased by the emerald water-snakes 
And vultures crimson-eyed. 


And this sort of thing goes on through nearly the whole of the 
312 pages. It is all glare or gloom, in the scene-painter’s fashion, 
with hardly anything to touch the mind or the heart. The only 
antidote after such a dose is to turn to the real Balder—Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s—and contrast its grave tenderness, noble sim- 
plicity and vigour, with Mr. Buchanan’s empty versification. 

That Mr. Bailey’s Festust has already L poet through nine 
editions, and that a tenth has just been issued, must be taken as a 
proof that, notwithstanding the peculiarities of the work, it has 
taken a certain hold on the reading public. It may be doubted 
indeed whether more than a few ans votaries ever read through 
the whole 688 closely-printed from beginning to end ; but it 
may be admitted that they contain passages of vivid and powerful 
la , which will repay perusal by those who take the trouble 
to look them out. 

The chief poem in Lord Southesk’s new volume is that with 
which it opens, “The Meda Maiden.” § It is founded on an account 
which Schoolcraft gives, in his report on the Indian tribes of the 
United States, of a woman whom he had met with, and who seems 
to have convinced him of her powers of prophecy and divination. 
Lord Southesk is also dis to believe in the seeress’s spiritual 


* The Works of Alfred Tennyson. Vol. VII. Dramas. King & Co. 
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gifts; but, as he treats the character only in a poetical way, he is 
entitled to the natural license allowed in a work of imagination, and, 
at any rate, makes an interesting and graceful story of it. The next 
piece, called “ The Chamorra,” is also founded on a traveller's tale, 
supplied by Mr. Latouche in his book about Portugal ;. and treats 
of another mysterious woman, who, being hired to nurse a child, 
turned out to be a “ were-wolf,” and killed it. Then follow 
some shorter pieces, some of which, especially “ Frankie,” are 
rather trivial, while others, such as “In Richmond Park” and 
“ Lost Music,” are marked by pathos and sympathy with nature. 
On the whole, though Lord Southesk cannot be credited with any 
high poetical inspiration, his lines are often terse and readable in 
their simple vigour. 

Dean Chureh explains in the preface to his sketch of the beginning 
of the middle ages* that it is rather an introduction to the series 
of Epochs of Modern History than an integral part of it, his aim 
having been simply “to disengage the leading lines in the history 
of five most important and most confused centuries, and to mark 
the influences which seem to have most governed. the results as 
we see them in subsequent history.” In this survey he has 
confined himself chiefly to the West, on the ground that the 
course of modern history was determined there, and that the North 
and East only followed the permanent forms which had been 
established in the West and South. The Dean begins by giving a 
view of the state of Europe at the time when ancient history may 
be said to have come toan end with the destruction of the Jewish 
State and the Temple, and the break-up of the Roman Empire; 
and then goes on to trace, in a very instructive manner, the new 
conditions of government and society which arose, and the eflorts 
of the nations of the West after organization, improvement, 
and power, so that at the end of the five centuries which make up 
the period embraced in this survey the outlines of the new world 
had become distinctly and permanently laid down. It had been 
doubtful whether the Goths or Franks were to be at the head of 
the new state of things; whether Catholicism or Arianism was to 
be the religion of the West. As it proved,it was the Franks who ac- 
quired the lead ; and Arianism disappeared, leaving en, the Dean 
remarks, too easy a victory to the Catholic Church. 1t was also doubt- 
ful, as he shows, whether the new nations could stand the shock of 
barbarian pressure, outside and behind them; and this danger, too, 
was averted, though not without loss. On thé whole, the Dean's 
contribution to educational literature is a very valuable one. It 
is an able and comprehensive analysis of the conditions existing at 
the beginning of the middle ages, written in a clear and popular 
manner. 

Cardinal Manning, in his plea for the political independence of 
the Holy See t, lays down that the “temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope is a divine ordinance,” and that its meaning is summed up 
in this brief but comprehensive statement—“ It is the dependence 
of the Head of the Church upon God alone, and his consequent 
independence of any human authority. These two sentences 
include the whole subject.” He then shows how any “ sacri- 
legious ” interference with this position is “a violation of the 

rovidential order of the Christian world,” and a rejection of God ; 
bat it is of course unnecessary here to go into his detailed argu- 
ments on the subject. It may be mentioned, however, that he 
cites in his preface various declarations in favour of papal inde- 


‘ pendence by English statesmen, as, for instance, Lord Ellenborough, 


who held that, as “we have eight millions of Roman Catholic 
subjects, it was as much an object of interest to us as it would be 
to any one of the Catholic Powers of Europe, that the Pope should 
be in a position of independence.” Lord Brougham also thought that 
the “temporal power was an European question, not a loca) or a 
religious one, and that the Pope could not exercise his spiritual 
functions without it.” Lord Lansdowne shared this view, 
which was also taken in a despatch of Lord Palmerston’s, 
in which he remarked that “it is without doubt to be desired 
that a person who in his personal character exercises vast 
influence in the internal affairs of the greater part of the nations 
of Europe should be so independent as not to become, in the 
hands of any European Power whatsoever, a means of embarrassing 
others.” The Cardinal naturally deplores that this view should 
have been departed from; but the general principle would no 
doubt still be adhered to as regards the independence of the Pope, 
which, in fact, has been increased rather than diminished by his 
having been relieved from the trouble of territorial administration. 

The new edition of Mr. Kinglake’s History of the Crimean Wart 


. has now reached the sixth volume, bringing the narrative down to 


the battle of Inkermann. It also contains a prefatory note, in which 
the author, referring to some comments of a writer in a recent 


number of the Quarterly Review, who, he says, “ ap to 
be interested in the character of the late Prince Consort,” 
states that the new matter which he inserted in to 


Lord Palmerston’s exclusion from office in December 1853 was 
“not only based on sure knowledge, but also—in anticipation 
of a probable challenge—was worded with so much care as to 
secure minute accuracy no less than substantial truth’; and that 
it is by “no choice of mine that disclosures upon this subject have 
been kept within fixed, narrow bounds.” 


* Epochs of Modern History.—The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By 


R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. Longmans & Co. 
al The Independence of the Holy Sce. By Cardinal Manning. King 
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The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. Sixth Edition. 
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Dr. Archibald Geilie, the head of the Geological Survey in 
Scotland, has compiled a series of Elementary Lessons in Physicai 
Geography *, with a view, not only to supply information on the 
subject, but to encourage habits of observation and scientific modes 
of thought and inquiry as to everyday phenomena. Most ae 
will agree with him that it is of far more consequence to awaken in 
the young a taste for such pursuits, and lead them to carry on the 
study of their own accord, than to try to charge their memories 
with dry facts and figures ; and his book may be taken in this way 
as a model one. 

The volume of the Royal Academy Album } just issued, the 
third of the series, is fully equal in the delicacy and finish of its 
illustrations to its predecessors. It reproduces in permanent 
“ Woodbury-type ” photographs a selection of works in the present 
exhibition, and, though of course the photographs cannot give the 
actual colours of the paintings, they suggest in a very satisfactory way 
a sense of colour, with varying tints and artistic light and shade. 
Indeed the execution is of a very high class. There are, as might 
be expected in such.a selection, some works which well deserve to 
be represented, but which are less suited than others to this kind 
of treatment; but, as a rule, we get a good idea of what the pic- 
ture is in each case. It is unnecessary to go through the whole 
series ; but we may note Mr. Tadema’s ‘‘ Between Hope and Fear”; 
Mr. Oakes’s “Line Fishing, South Coast,” a very difficult subject 
to photograph, but excellently done; Mr. McArthur’s “Source 
of a River’; Mr. Goodall’s cart and carriers; Mr. Pettie’s 
“Sword and Dagger Fight”; Mr. McWhirter’s “Source of a 
River”; Linnell’s “Cherry Blossoms”; Mr. Cooke’s “ Scheven- 
ing”; and Mr. Colin Hunter's “ Daily Bread.” Some, however, 
of the best pictures of the season are omitted, while others are 
given which are hardly worth reproducing. 

In the new and revised edition of Lord Albemarle’s autobiography t 
the family history of the Keppels has been omitted, while various 
interesting additions have been made, including several new letters 
from Princess Charlotte. 

Mr. Dudley Campbell last autumn made a tour through Turkey 
and Greece §, and on his return gave his impressions in a couple of 
lectures, the substance of which he has now published in a volume. 
He had apparently no adventures of importance, and made no dis- 
coveries really new; but there are sowe notes of interest in his 
narrative. He went to Varna through Bulgaria without noticing 
anything on the part of either Turks or Christians to show that the 
country was not well governed ; but of course he soon heard plenty 
of stories against the Turks. He met a resident Englishman at 
Constantincple who had been educated at Oxford, and had then 
settled down asa Turkish farmer, and had been so engaged for 
eight years, and who thought there was an excellent opening for 
Englishmen in this way, though the want of society was a draw- 
back, Any one, with ordinary prudence, he said, might count on 
making at least 15 per cent. on his capital. He let the greater 
part of his land, and found that his tenants paid regularly 
enough. He lived on good terms, too, with some Circassians in 
his neighbourhood ; but he thought that one element in his under- 
standing with them was their knowledge of his habit never to go 
anywhere unarmed. As a rule, he thought the Turks far more 
conscientious and self-denying than the majority of Christians ; 
and that, as a result of this, their physical development and powers 
of endurance are far above the average. Mr. Campbell found the 
Greeks very anxious to cultivate English favour and support. 
“Now is the time,” said one, “for your country to secure the 
eterval gratitude of the Greek people; we have no confidence in 
the Russians.” 

Mr. James Harvey has put together the various authorities who 
have advocated a paper currency||, leading up to the conclusion 
that “ the discussion of Gold as against Paper is futile, and must 
give place to the discussion—Paper Money ; how to be issued ?” 
Like many enthusiasts who have preceded him, he believes that 
such acurrency would enable labour to assert its dignity, and the 
National Debt to be gradually but certainly liquidated; and looks 
forward to the time when the “scramble by great nations for the 
temporary possession of a few millions of gold will be remembered 
by statesmen with feelings of amused contempt for the financial 
ignorance of our age.” 

Mr. Erskine Holland, Professor of International Law at Oxford, 
has published a lecture delivered at Oxford in April last, in 
which a useful survey is given of the treaty relations of Russi: 
and Turkey from 1774 to 18539, showing that, on the part of 
Russia, there was a continuous identity of purpose in her pulicy— 
that is, the ndizement of Russian territory, and the assertion 
4 ° special Russian protectorate over the Christian provinces of 

urkey. 

Mr. Redhouse has packed into a very compact little volume, 
readily carried in the pocket or knapsack, a guide to Ottoman 


* Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography. By Archibald Geiki 
LL.D., F.R.S. Macmillan & Co. 

¢ The Royal Academy Album, 1877. Edited by Samuel Jennings. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. , 7 

Fifty Years of my Life. By George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle. 

Third revised. Macmillan & Co. 

§ Turks and Greeks: Notes of a Recent Excursion. By Hon. Dudley 
Campbell, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 
r ||. Paper Money the Money of Civilization. By James Harvey. Provost 

Uo, 


The Treaty Relations of Russia and Turkey from 1 to 1 
3. keshine Holland. Maemillan & Co. x By 
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coll seg ¥ which seems to be of a ve ractical and 
kind. He dispenses with Arabic which, he 
thinks, only mystify and confuse those who desire rapid and rudi- 
mentary instruction, and gives the words in English letters, 
together with distinct instructions as to grammar, pronunciation, 
and accent, carefully prepared vocabulary, and a hort appendix 
of military and naval terms. 

Baedeker’s Guides are already so well known for their compact- 
ness and completeness that it is unnecessary to say more of a new 
edition of any of them than that its value is fully maintained by 
careful revision and additions, bringing the information down to 
the latest datet. Tourists may, however, be reminded that a good 
feature of these Guides is that they give a list, not only of the 
large hotels, but of many “ inns which may safely be selected by the 
voyageur en garcon, with little sacrifice of real comfort and great 
saving of expense.” 

Mr.G.Chambershas compiled ahandbook of Sussex}, based on an 
intimate acquaintance with thecounty extending over many years. 
It is of a very convenient size, and the editor has succeeded in his 
design of drawing the line between the unduly concentrated phrase- 
ology of gazetteers and the troublesome diffuseness of most guide- 
books. Another work of this series is Mr. Phillips Bevan’s guide 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire §, which is also cheap and port- 
able, and quite sufficient for any ordinary tour. 

Among the law-books just issued is one in which Mr. 
Gibbs supplies what has hitherto been wanting—a detailed 
report of the case of Wallace v. the Attorney-General||, in which 
he was one of the counsel. The question to be determined was 
the meaning of the phrase “ Hospices de Paris et de Londres” ; 
and Mr. Gibbs gives an account both of the English proceedings 
and of those in France. B. Palmer has made a collec- 
tion of forms and precedents in to the formation, working, 
and winding-up of Companies under the Acts of 1862 and 1867.4] 
Mr. J. L. Goddard has, in a second edition of his work on the 
Law of Easements**, embodied all cases up to the end of last year. 
Mr. Capel has produced a new and revised edition of Greenwood’s 
treatise on Conveyancing.t{t Mr. S. F. Harris's Principles of the 
Criminal Law}f is a compact compendium of the nature of crimes 
and of proceedings in criminal cases, to meet the requirements of 
students who require a general introduction on the subject. 

The English Classics for Indian Schools §§ is a very useful series 
of cheap annotated text-books for the Anglo-vernacular and 
High Schools in India. Each volume is to contain one of the 
chief works of English literature, with a short biographical and 
critical introduction. The present little volume is a highly 
creditable example of the series. Mr. Forrest gives a pithy 
life of Goldsmith; and we are glad to see that this manual 
for Indian pupils is free from the foolish multiplication of irrelevant 
notes which is so characteristic of English works of the same class, 
The notes are confined to points of real’ difficulty, and are brief, 
clear, and strictly to the point. In fact, this is the sort of 
book which English boys are in want of. 

The first of Portrait |||| has been published, con- 
taining nine phot ic portraits and bi ies, includi 
General Tchernaieff, Herr Joachim, Mr. Woolner, General Igna- 
tieff, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Layard, and Dr. Wagner. Asa rule, the 
sa a are of a high quality and the likenesses good, though 

agner, who in reality has rather a grotesque appearance, is 
strangely magnified and flattered beyond recognition. A later 
number contains an excellent full-length likeness of Lord Beacons- 
field. On the whole, the Portrait makes a handsome and 
interesting table book; and the biographies, which are supplied 
by competent writers, invest it with a permanent value. 

The photographic contemporary portraits published under the 
title of Men of Mark 4 are also of a finished and artistic kind. 
We can y say as much, however, for those in Street Life in 
London ***, which are, for the most part, blurred and dingy. 


* The Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language. By J. W. 
Redhouse. Second Edition. Trdboer & Co. . 

} Switzerland and the adjacent ions of Italy, Savoy, and the Tyrol. 
By K. Baedeker. Seventh remodelled Edition. Leipsic: Karl Baedeker. 

t Handbook of the County of Sussex. 

§ Tourist’s Guide to the West Riding of Yorkshire. 4 

{| Les + of Paris et de Londres. The Case of Lord Henry 
Seymour’s Will. Reported by F. W. Gibbs, C.B. Stevens & Haynes. 

Conveyancing, and other Forms and Precedents relating to Companies, 

Be F. BB Stevens & Sons. 
on The Law of Easements. By J.L. Goddard. Second Edition. Stevens 

tt Greenwood’s Manual of the Practiceof Conveyancing. Edited b 
all Principles of the Criminal Law. By Seymour F. Harris. Stevens & 

aynes. 

§§ English Classics for Indian Schools.— The Deserted Village. Edited b 
G. W. Forrest and Francis Storr. Bombay and Calcutta: Thacker & Con 

Zke Portrait. Vol. 1. Provost & Co. 


oot Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits. Sampson Low & 
oe Street Life in London. Sampson Low & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return | rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
Office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


The SatuRDAY Review %s duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Now ready, VOLUME XLIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,133, JULY 14, 1877: 


The War. England and Egypt. 
The South African Confederation. French Candidates. 
President a and the Republican Party. German Criticisms on English Schools. 
he Weld Case. Elementary Education in the Commons. 
Religious Future of the Working Classes. 
Plain Truth. Social Tendencies in India. The Jews in America, 
Round Pelopenné Farmh The Law about Doctors. 
The Proposed Saharan Sea. 


Documents Relating to William Prynne. 
Life of Dr. Robert Buchanan. A Woman-Hater, 
Dean Stanley on the Jewish Church. 
Helps to Homeric Study. | Schumann’s Music and Musicians. 
Fraser on the Attack of Fortresses. Minor Notices. 


Tatiana. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,132, JULY 7, 1877: 


The War—Parliamentary Obstructives—Different Views of English Policy—Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Motion—Marshal MacMahon and the Army—Indian Codification— 
Public Health and the London Vestries—Liability of Employers. 


Mr. Gladstone on Caxton—Corfu and its History—Curiosities of the Indian Civil 
Service Examination—The Murder on the Stelvio—A Sort of a Something—Lost 
Luggage—The Colorado Beetle—The French Funded Debt—Architecture at the 
Royal Academy—The Theatres. 


Abbott’s Bacon and Essex—Remains of Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake—The Tiber and 
its Tributaries—Jerrold’s Life of Napoleon III.—Albert Diirer—Macgill’s Songs 
of the Christian Creed—Dick Tempie— French Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The EIGHTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday, July 2. 5 Pall 
Mall East. From Nine till Seven. Admittance ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 


“CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife," “ C Martyrs,” &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY.35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


OCIETY for the PROTECTION of ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


This Society has been formed, with the towing Gentlemen on the Copmsitien, and has 
from direct destruction and from 


for its object th tection of Ancient Buildings, the 
falsification and confusion that ensue from their so-called The all 
lovers of art is earnestly requ _ Any person willing to join the Society is requested to 
send his Name and Address to WILLIAM MORRIS, » 2% Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, Subscription, 10s. 6d. annually, 
Committee. 
G. Aitchison. . Norman MacColl. 
Right ton, G.C Bentinck, M.P Stacy ks, A.R.A. 
on. . ar 
2. Boyce. A. B. Mitford. 
Dr. Brewer, D.D. Lord picatagle. 
H. W., Brewer. Rev. T. W. Norwood, B.A, 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. J. W. Oakes, A.R.A. 
F. W. Burton, F.S.A. W. W. Ouless, A.R.A. 
mas Carlyle. at 
C. G. Clement. Lincoln Col! 
J. Comyns Carr. E. J. Poynter, 
Professor S. Col - Reid. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. B.. 
Sir George Webb Dasent. Professor John Ruskin. 
De Mo " W. B. Scott. 
Edwin Edwards. F. G. Stephens. 
F. 8. Ellis. J tevenson. 
J. Faulkner. L. Alma Tadema, A.R.A, 
Wickham Flower. eray. 
Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
J.P. 1 Vv M.A. 
odgson. A.R.A. H. Wallis. 
George Howard. '. Wardle. 
4 P. Webb. 
urne Jones. Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P. 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 


SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


. Terms: w omination, 
Nominati le Gui extra.—Apply to Rev. HEAD-. ‘Rossall School, 


Fleetwood. 


O CAPITALISTS.—A LAND AGENT has facilities for 
Interest.—Address, 


INVESTING MONEY. on Mortgage of Real Property, at liberal 
W., 5Bensham Grove, Thornton Heath. ee 
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OPEN § SCHOLARSHIPS.—CHERBOURG, GT. MALVERN 
(Preparatory for Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and the Public Schools generally).—The 
Annual Examination for LOUK OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of 100 Guineas, ‘Two of 
Mon Guineas a year, tor Boys under day of Examination, will commence on 
~~ jy s Harrow Scholarship gained last March. For full particulars, address the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


oOo L L GE 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 24. 


HOTELS. 
TH IE IMPERIAL HOTEL, MALVERN, beautifully situated 


ro ant its own grounds, facing the Hills. Cuisine and Wines excellent. Table d'hite 
at 6. 
Boarders received from £3 3s. per week. Special arrangements for Families. 


| BRIGHTON.- —NORFOLK HOTEL.—This old 


HE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GODESBERG, near 


Bonn, on the Rhine.—Established asa Private School in 1852; removed to Godesberg as 
the International College in 1857: reorganized in 1877 with a ‘Permanent Staff of Masters, 
having a lite eaeeeet in the College. At present PUPILS can be received only in the a 

ool-house, 07 the house of the French Master. Terms, 80 Guineas per annum.—Apply to 


the Head- Master, De. A. BASKERVILLE. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


> 

(THE COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Warden—The Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D. Head-Master—E. FYNES-' LINTON, M.A., 

with Eight other Resident Masters. 150 BOYS prepared for the Universities, Professions, 

Military, Naval, Indian. and Civil Service Competitions, and the Public Schools. A Schwlar- 

ship to Oxford of £40 for Three years, annually in October. Terms, 69, 70, and 80 Guineas. 

Sons of Clergy 10 Guineas less. 


CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 


Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. (uecessor to Dr. HILL). 


'S prepared for th 
Soke Fe Prospectus, List of Honours. &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


County Family Hotel, entirely rebuilt in 166, and more recently enlarged, is rej 
with every comfort, and in the best situation in Brighton, between the West Pier an 4 
extensive Lawn Promenade. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and 
Smoking Rooms. —GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


RIG HTON. —BE DFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 


Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room tor Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 


e Universities, Professional Life, the Civil pn and the Public | 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 
Picturesque Grounds of 5 acres. 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges fixed and 
moderate. ‘Table d'6te daily.—Taritf on application to the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


NV ARG ATE.—C ARLTON HOTEL, facing the | Sea. — The 


arried or Two Ladies received as Boarders at £6 6s. per Week.—Tariff of Mr. KErr, 
the Hotel, 


(TOTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For information as to Terms and 
Scholarships, apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head-Master. 


Se Sean GH.—The Rev. J. BEDFORD, M.A., Oxford 

of Lineoin Coll., and for six years Head Assistant-Master at 
Chel Sehool), assisted by Mr. H. Vy vvas-Roninson, B.A. (Jun. Opt.) Cambridge, 
EDUCATES Boys for the Public Schools, &¢e. Full particulars Fees tor 
Boys between Seven and Twelve, 100 Gui 100 Guineas a year. 


GCARBOROUG GH.—Mr. BERNSTEIN (Chancellor's Gold 
Medallist, Private Tutor in Lord Bolingbroke’s family, and sometime Lecturer in 

Aberdeen asserts) | receives TWELVE GENTLEMEN'S SONS for thorough education 

- Classics, Prose and Verse Composition, and Modern 1 Direct p given 
for Eton, Harrow, and Shrewsbury. Fees, 60 to 100 Guineas, according to : to age. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


NOTICE. —MANUFACTURE of SPOONS and FORKS.— 


Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that, having succeeded in carrying out 
several important improvements in the above manufacture. they are now enabled to offer 
their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, while fuily maintaining their high ron Oy — 
them within the reach of all classes. Revised Illustrated Price Lists can be had on 

Address, ELKINGTON & CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W.; 42 Mongzate Street, E.C. 
LIVER 5 Street. 
t. Ann's Sq : or to the Manufactory, 
EWHALL “STREET, “BIRMINGHAM. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) | 


Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge Honoursman and a competent staff of Teachers, prepares | 
ssfulatthe last Nine | 


for the Universities and tee all Ci Pupils 


Examinations of the 
OOLWICH, SANDHURST (LINE), COOPER'S HILL, 
and CIVIL SERVICE._Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. Joh. Col.Cam., who has passed 


over 300, receives TWELVE PUPILS for the above. High Assistance.—Ealing, W. 


I J NIVERSITY and ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—The RECTOR 

of a Parish healthily situated, late Weangler and Fellow of his College, and an 

Tutor, wishes for One or ‘(wo PUPILS, to share the Studies of his Sons, preparing 

fou Cambridge and Woolwich. Facilities for Drawing and Modern Languages. Boating, 
Fishing, &c. Terms, 150 Guineas.—Address, B. Post- Uftice, Tamworth. 


PARIS. — UNIVERSITY, ARMY, NAVY, 


FOREIGN 


OFFICE EXAMINATIONS.—A’ PRIVATE TUTOR, for naa years Examiner | 3 


and Lecturer at the Military College of Saint Cyr. residing in the most beautiful part of 
Neuilly, Bois de Boulogne, receives TEN STUDE TS. five English, five French. References 
in England. Students received during the Holidays. "Address, Dr. B., 45 Rue de Villiers, 
Neuilly s/s Paris. 


A GENTLEMAN (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), will be | 


glad to READ with one or two PUPILS from the bezinning of Ausust, with a view to 
preparation Ed the Public Schools, University Matriculation, or any similar examination.— 
Wadress, M. » New University Club, St. James’ 's Street, S.W. 


A FRENCH LADY, residing close to the Lake of Geneva 
will bein London about August 15,in order to take back some PUPILS with her. 
Parents wishing to have details respecting the Establishment and References, either in England, 
fa or Switzerland, are begged to address Mile. FAVEY, Grandchamp, présChillon, Vaud, 


LIFTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 

This School will be o in January next. The Council intend to elect a HEAD- 
MISTRESS early in Octo! Salary £300 and Capitation a wd £2 for every | Scholar from 
100 to 200, and of £1 for every Scholar above 200. Ap T to sen 
by_September 15th to one of the Honorary Secretaries, Mise c ATHERINE WINKWORTH, 
Victoria Square ; or Lieut.-Colonel Pears, Enfield Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 


THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, Limited, will shortly appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS, for a High School to 
be established for Islington and Highbury. Salary, £250 per annum. with Capitation Fees of 
= Fhe Pupil for the Second Hundred, and of 30s. per Pupil for the Third Hundred, Pupils in 


to be sent, before the 25th inst., to the SECRETARY ofthe Company, 112 Brompton 
w. from wh whom further information can be had. 


WNERS of TOWN ot ROPERTY. —A GENTLEM AN 
holding (since 1850 ) an ey Office. and himself owning a larze property, 
undertakesthe MANAGEMENT and LECTION RENTS on half the terms. 
References and security.—A’ ddress, H. . care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch 


Lane, Cornhill. 


REEHOLD GROUND RENTS, Orry of LON DON.— 
The COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY o LONDON a 
receive proposals for the purchase of the V ALS ABLE FREEHOLD GROU UND x RENTS 
and REV RSIONS of the undermentioued Premises : 

No. 1. Premises, LUDGATE CIRCUS, extending from Fleet Street to New Bridge Street. 
let to Mr. Samuel Sansom, on Building "Lease, having about eighty years unexpired, at a 
Ground Rent of £1,050 a year. 

No. 2. Premises, No.38,on the North side of the POULTRY. let to Messrs. Salaman, on 
Building Lease, having about eighty years unexpired, at a Ground Rent of £755 a year. 

and Plans af the Promises enag be hed at this together with the Conditions 


of Bale. 
are to be addressed to the undersigned, at this Office. 
do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any offer. 
HENRY BLAKE, Princi, 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : June 1, 1877. naiomes 


ANSION.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE, FURNITURE, 

and FIXTURES of an unusually large and noble MANSION, in a fashionable and 
convenient district ~ Town. The Premises, with extensive and beautiful Grounds, cre 
uliarly fatlon the purposes of a Private Residence, first-class Sel ,or other 
Tar‘ Ine —For full particulars apply to W. F., care of Mr. G. Breet. 30 Cornhill, 


Two FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATES for SALE 
CONTRACT. The Middlehill Estates at Broadway. co. Worcest 
he Manors and Parishes of Buckland and Laverton, co. Gloucester. with 
po - Mh 2,000 acres. Both Estates, separated from each other by only a narrow 
strip of land. are beautifully situated amongst some = the finest Scenery in the Midland 
Counties, and will be sold either ther or separa —: Por further particulars apply to 
Messrs. 5 J & ADB, Solicitors, No. 9 Bloomabury lace, London ; or to H. Liyakeu, 
Land Agent, Frodsham, near Preston Brook, Ches: 
ALVERN.—DR. RAY NER'S HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
sis one reception of Invalids = others._For Prospectus apply to T. RAYNER, 
-D., 


H YDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE.M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 

ee! Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 

,and from Brindisi, with the Overland Monday. 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 2% Cockspur Street,S.W. 


rPOURISTS, with PHOTOGRAPHY Companion on the way. 
LADIES or GENTLEMEN? uni 
interesting by = NEW DIsco Apply. to SOLOMON, P Photographic 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers ane for loge: competition, “* M. F. DENT’S 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” F. DENT, C tromcenetet Watch, and Clock 
Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR R S TREE, CHALING CROSS 


DENT & CO., 618 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturérs of CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES, &c. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereig’ 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwir 


8. BURTON, 


39 Oxford Street. 


BLE CUTLER Table Knives. DessertKnives., Carvers. 
are all of ‘Steel. | s. d. s. d. per Pair s. d. 
ditto GD Bb. “4. 7. 
ditte ditto to balance. ” 20. 
3} ditto ditto ditto ” 20. 8. 
4 ditto ditto ditto . 30. 22 8. 
4 ditto fine ditto ditto ... ” 33 24. ” 9 6 
4 ditto ditto, extra large . 3. » 1106 
+ ditto ditto. African pa 42. 35. » 36 
4 ditto ‘Silver Ferules @ . 35. » bb. 

4 ditto Silvered Blade pa 8 . 35. se 
Ditto Electro Silvered Handles 23 19 , 76 


wae 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 


H.R.H. the Prine of Wales. ‘sends a CATALOGUE. post free. containing upwards of 850 
ee fhis unriv ots St 7 — of Prices and Plans of the Thirty An 
Show- Oxt ford Stree vewman 4, 5. and 6 Perry’: 


HEL & SON, 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
The Largest House in London for 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
Tleal & Son's Catalogue post free. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large. useful Stock to select from. 

sweeraeee prions Cotalogue. with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, 250, and 251 Tottenham Court 
stabdlishe 862. 


NVALID FURNITURE.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLV- 


“ING BED TABLE, adjustable md Reading and Writing, £2; Invalid Beds and Couches, 
adjustable to any inclination of the back. knees, and feet, from £5 5s.; Carrying Chairs, with 
oliding handles to carry an Invalid up and down stairs, £2 l5s.; W icker Bath Chairs, from 
£2 2s.; Reclining Back-boards, al 5s.; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s.: Trapped Soo gp £1 5s.; 
Hests, las. 6d.; Leg Rests, £2 53.; Perambuilators, from £1. Drawings post free. 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
CU ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Opening. 
Prospectuses free. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


()SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles, 
handeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 
KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


KAMPTULICON 


A Warm, Noiseless Carpet. 
For Hotels and Clubs. 


CARP ET. 


For Libraries and Studios. 

For Halls and Stone Floors. 

For Counting _ oo and Sh For Billiard Rooms and Passages. 
For Churehes and Public Buildings. Plain and in the Choicest Designs. 


Soft as Carpet, and especially recommended for the Nursery or Hall. Will wash and does not 
absorb dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN TUBING, 
In 60-feet lengths, with Brass Fittings complete. 
Superior Waterproof Macintosh Coats in every material and quality. 
Waterproof Driving Aprons, Air and Water Beds, Cushions, &c. 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER MATS, 
For Carriages, Warehouses, Offices, Conservatories and Entrance Halls, &e 
Made any size and thickness. 

BRITANNIA RUBBER AND KAMPTULICON COMPANY, 

32 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
G 0 oO D 


COMPLEXION, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
The best fer Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. 
Invariably used by 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS «Ff WALES AND CHILDREN, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
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